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HAULING AND SPREADING MANURE. 


We are much pleased with this winter’s 
practice of taking all the manure from the 
three stables, daily, and hauling tothe field. 
There has been hardly a day’s break since 
we begun. 

Even the manure from the hog house is 
thrown on the truck and taken-out every 
day or two. There is the least possible loss 
from this practice. Everything is fresh, 
and spread thinly and evenly fromthe truck 
upon reaching the field. 

The liquids are worth far more than the 
solids, and by using plenty of absorbents 
we lose practically nothing by leaching 
through the yards-or leaking through the 
stable floors. We are forced to use less 
straw for bedding this winter, and hope to 
secure some sawdust soon. 

The land upon which we are spreading 
this manure is quite level, and there will 
be no loss by washing. Should aq large 
amount of snow fall we may be forced to 
quit hauling for a little time, but not long. 
About our only objection is to hauling out 
when very muddy, as then the surface soil 
is badly punched up and puddled. It does 
not pay to haul out then under any con- 
sideration. 

FEEDING BEANS TO COWS AND HORSES. 


Have you er 3 statistics showing the 
feeding value of beans for cows or horses? 
Please answer through your valuable 


paper. 

Lenioy the discussions in your pa very 
much, and feel sometimes like rising up 
and “speaking my piece’ on some of my 
experiences for the past year, but have 
been so busy taking care of ten-cent pota- 
toes and ten-cent apples that I could not 
get the time, but may in the near future. 
. Gratiot, Co. W. H. LONG. 


We are now at Muskegon farmers’ insti- 
tute, and have no feeding tables with us to 
look up the exact digestible nutrients and 
comparative feeding value of beans for the 
purpose you suggest. 

We should feed the beans in limited 
quantities, if at all, ground up and fed 
in connection with other grain foods. 

In this connection we wish to suggest 
that many more farmers try oats and field 
peas as an experimental crop another sea- 
son. We like them and mean to test them 
thoroughly. They are particularly good 
asa forage crop in late summer, and the 
ground peas furnish an excellent aid in 
preparing a winter grain ration for stock. 

GREEN MANURING. 

In attending the institutes in the north- 
ern counties of Michigan we find much in- 
terest in the above-topic. All iarmers, in 
fact, are anxious to secvre a growth of 
grass, or grass and clover #ived, and there 
has been more or le8s difficulty. 4 

In another article Dr. Beal urges the ad- 
dition of orchard grass and tall oat grass, 
and we wish to emphasize his statements. 
‘Tn union there is strength,” in securing a 
good green sward ina permanent pasture, 
as in other places and conditions. 

If a good catch and fair growth of grasses 


é may be secured, and especially a good 
- growth of clover, then green manuring 


may be made a successful practice on the 
farm, : 

At some of our institutes Prof. A. A. 
Crozier, of the Agricultural College, talks 
on “Green Manuring.’’ Some of the “‘point- 
ers” in his outline are so pertinent and 
plain that we wish to give them here. His 
outline is as. follows: 


Green Mamuring Adds nitrogen, con- 
serves other fertilizing elements, and main- 
tains Tilth. 

How? Nitrogen tubercles of the clovers. 
Roots dissolve the rocks. Covered land 
grows rich. Why black soils are fertile. 

Nothing Else Available. Commercial fer- 





scarce. Green manure or nothing. 

Are Green Manures. Su t? Many 
soils contain all mineral elements needed 
for permanent fertility. Soils become poor 
mainly from loss of vegetable matter. No 
fertilizing ingredient is added to fodder 
i Surg gd it to animals. A cropis worth 
about 25 per cent more as a fertilizer than 
is the manure obtuined by feeding it. 

ood crop of clover, roots and all, is equal 
n fertilizing value to about ten tons of 
barnyard manure per acre. The roots and 
stubble are equal in fertilizing value to the 
crop removed. Anold sod may be worth 
as much as 25 loads of manure per acre. 
Green manuring crops: red clover, other 
clovers, field peas, buckwheat, rye. 

The talk and discussion on this topic is 
always interesting. The three principal 
ingredients, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash may be found in various ways, but 
nitrogen is more easily secured by growing 
and turning under clover than by any 
other practical method. 

Many years ago we raised immense crops 


“of clover, and always turned under a heavy 


growth in early June,in one field each season, 
for a summer fallow. We used to secure a 
large yield of witeat, but at the expense of 
two seasons’ use of the land. , 

Since then we have cut the clover and 
turned under the stubble. Now we make 
corn the principal crop on the farm, and 
only sow wheat on land to be seeded down 
to clover agaf.°-The second growth of 
clover and other grasses is left to fall back 
onthe land. The first is cut for hay, of 
course. 

We have not pastured our last season’s 
meadow, and the grass was quite heavy 
when winter set in. Themanure is being 
spread daily from the truck, onto the poor- 
er portions, and we hope to cover a goodly 
portion of the field before plowing next 
spring for corn. 

When we commence plowing there will 
not only be a heivy covering of manure 
and growing grass, but the surface soil will 
be fall of roots. Where manure is now be- 
ing spread, and has been during the fall 
and early winter, the grass roots will ab 
sorb the liquid fertility at the first oppor- 
tunity. This method of green manuring, 
in connection with clover, is the best ar- 
rangement we can work out on our dairy 
farm. 

In the Micu1gAN FARMER of Dec. 5th is 
an article by Joseph E. wing, on the sub- 
ject of “putting hay into the barn,” in 
which the writer uses this language: 
“With the carrier that I use the load is 
run into the barn at any height desired. 
As soon as it will clear the mow on which 
we are working, is the height generally 
used. * * —* — This avoids the un- 
necessary lifting of the heavy load to the 
track, and the subsequent heavy fall of the 
hay to the mow below.” 

I do not quite understand what kind of a 
carrier Mr. Wing uses. I judge it is some- 
thing different from a track with a car or 
carrier on it to run back and forth. Please 
give a description of his carrier, for it cer- 
tainly will be a ne advantage over the 
stationary track located in the peak of the 
barn. N. J. B. 

The editor has received more than a 
score of letters and postals asking about 
the same questions as above. We cannot 
gratuitously advertise any special carrier 
made for this specific purpose, and we sug- 
gest to the manufacturers of hay carriers, 
arranged for this work, that they advertise 
in the FARMER. 

We have seen several of these cars in use. 
One is arranged by putting an attachment 
of the main rope so that it will run up and 
trip the lock on the carrier, letting it loose 
from the catch on the track. This is good 
for use with both horse forks or slings, and 
intended for barns having no high beams, 
or none atall. Wecan use our own car in 
this way. We will try to get the manu- 
facturers to advertise in these columns in 
due time. The same track may be used, 
as when the load goes up to the roof. 








My way of stacking fodder is as follows: 
I begin the stack the same as a shock, that 
is, by standing bundles almost perpendicu- 
larly on the ground, butts down and tops 
pressed together. Il continue in this way, 
placing the bundles close together,until the 
shock, or prospective stack, is about twelve 
feet in diameter at the base (ground). This 
usually requires fifty or sixty bundles. 

Next, instead of getting upon this shock, 
or stack-bottom, and having some one pitch 
the bundles to me, while I lay them down 
horizontally, as is usually done, I remain 
on the ground, and continue there till the 
last bundle is placed, when a ladder is 
leaned against the stack and the top tied. 





, FIG. 1.—STACK OF CORN FODDER. 

I begin the topping-out process by grasp- 
ing a bundle with both hands and lifting 
it, say three feet from the ground, laying, 
or, more prc» ly speaking, standing it on 
one of the bundles: _ the last or outside 
course of shock ur stack-bottom. I continue 
in this way, walking around the stack and 
placing bundles ‘“‘side by side,’ until I 
come around to the starting place. This 
completes the first elevated course. The 
butts of this course being about three feet 
from the ground, brings them to a point 
about where the bundles underneath are 
tied. See Fig. 1. 

The bundles for the next or second ele- 
vated course are placed in order by means 
of a two-tined pitchfork. ‘I'he butts of this 
course are about six feet from the ground, 
and, like the butts of the first elevated 
course, come to about the middle of the 
bundles underneath. 

The butts of the third or last course, con- 
sisting of say eight or ten bundles, are 
placed about nine feet from the ground. 
This makes a stack about fourteen feet in 
hight. é 

When the last course is placed in order 
the top of the stack is securely tied in two 
places—one within a foot or two of the ex- 
treme top, and the other around the butts 
of the top course. 

Two men are not required to put up this 
kind of a stack. I[ built ten such stacks this 
year myself without any assistance. Mr. 
Leister says he puts about 600 bundles in a 
stack. I putin only 120. 

In stacking in this way there are no bun- 
dles lying down with butts sticking out- 
ward, as in stacks as usually built. They 
all stand up in an ‘almost perpendicular 
form—butts down, tops up. The bundles 
having so much “pitch” they shed the wa- 
ter perfectly. 

In feeding from such a stack I begin with 





easily pulied out. The top bundles re- 
main untouched till the last, thus leaving 
no part of the stack exposed to the weather. 

I adopted this plan three or four years 
ago and like it quite well. Its advantages 
are: (1.) The bundles having so much 
pitch they shed the water completely. (2.) 
In feeding therefrom the bottom bundles 
are fed first and the top left to protect the 
stack till the last. (3.) One man can take 
the bundles from the wagon and construet 
such a stack without assistance. 

Knox Co. FRANK LESLIE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHAT SHALL WE GROW FOR PAS 
TURE AND MEADOW? 

Two inquiries have recently been receiv- 
ed, one for the southern counties, the other 
for northern Michigan. Metaphorically 
speaking, some of the grass seeds that I 
have been sowing so lavishly in many coun- 
ties of the State during the past 25 years, 
have begun s'owly to show themselves. 

Much of the seed must have been of low 
vitality, or it fell on poor ground or the 
young plants were choked by weedsor were 
not observed by the farmers. Some of it 


4 has done well. 


E. A. Croman, of Jackson Co., has tested 
two grasses, to be named below, and is much 
gratified with the results. The secretary 
of the institute of Crawford county has— 
tried them for several years, and is well 
pleased. The Mumfords, father and sons 
of Hillsdale county, have tried orchard grass 
for pasture and think it surpasses any grass 
they ever grew. Other names could be 
given. 

Men attend an institute, see and hear 
about grasses and -clovers and think they 
will try some of them sometime. It makes 
little difference whether the informa- 
tion comes from some one connected with 
the Agricultural College, or a man engaged 
in tilling his own farm; men delay and do 
not really believe much that they hear. So 
far as I know, the advice at institutes, by 
letter and in the FARMER, has always been 
to start only on a small and inexpensive 
scale. 

The arrival of the clover root borer and 
the two very dry seasons, 1894 and 1895, 
coupled with some poor management of 
land, has caused the farmers much anxiety. 
They are looking about for something to 
take the place of red clover. Some of them 
place confidence ‘in statements made by 
agricultural papers which speak for a mild- 
er climate than that of Michigan, and buy 
seed and sow twenty to fifty acres to crim- 
son clover,, to learn, in nearly every ease, 
that it is not serviceable. 

Others trust to advertisements, or to the 
inflated statements of some seed catalog, 
and invest five dollars for roots of sacaline 
or buy several pounds of seeds of teosinte. 
In most cases alfalfa or lucerne fails to give 
satisfaction in Michigan. It kills out, is a 
long time getting established, is crowded 
hard, spring and fall, by June grass, though 
in exceptional cases in seasons like 1894 and 
1895 good crops are harvested. 

As a substitute for grass and clover, no 
farmer should lose sight of the fact tHat 
Indian corn is the great crop of the farm 
for feeding stock. 

One of the points made for 25 years past 
at institutes and other gatherings, is te 
urge the farmer to try at least two other 
plants besides timothy and red _ clover. 
They are not new to the older grazing 
regions of the temperate zone,for both have 
been grown for 100 yearsor more. These 
two, with about 200 others, have been 
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tested in various ways at the College for 
20 years past. These two. to be described, 
can be obtained of most of our seedsmen at 
reasonable prices, and are likely to come 
true to name. They are orchard grass and 
tall oat grass. 

There are several other grasses that I 
feel confident will be great acquisitions for 
certain soils in certain portions of our 
State, but I withhold their names till the 
two named above have been more generally 
tested. In making trials of new forage 
plants, let everyone be thoughtful enoug 
not toexpectevery good quality in any 
one species. For example, farmers have 
learned that timothy is not well adapted to 
light sandy land, though it is excellent for 
clay loam. 


; POINTS CONCERNING ORCHARD GRASS. 


Orchard grass is called cocksfoot in Great 
Britain, where it- has met with great suc- 
cess. It is tall, starts quickly from seeds, 
lasts for many years, but may be easily 
killed when plowed under. It is rather 
bunchy when grown by itself, very nutri- 
tious, and surpasses any grass I know for 
making a quick growth after mowing or 
after having been fed closely by live stock. 

It does very well for hay, though its 
strongest point is to serve for pasture. It 

flowers as soon as theearliestof red clover, 
stands up well and very soon becomes 
woody and of poor quality if not cut when 
in blossom or sooner. Bad weather might 
often interfere with curing orchard grass 
in season; and furthermore, farmers are 
not accustomed to making hay at that sea- 
son, and are very likely to put off the work. 

Orchard grass is partial to rich, stron 
land, and will not usually ‘thrive in sti 
clay of poor quality, especially in dry 
weather. The seed comes in the chaff,and, 
provided no other grass or clover were 
sown on the land, a bushel and a half to 
two bushels should be sown to the acre. It 
costs from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
a bushel. Sow when you sow timothy in 
the fall, or in the first trial now, do not 
fear to pet it on in spring. 

It_will cost any one, without experience, 
but little money to try orchard grass in a 
small way. Do not discard it without first 
giving it a good trial in several seasons 
and on several portions of the farm. Make 
its a eee it as you would a 
favorite animal. ake your neighbor out 
to see it. Think of orchard grass for 
several years, read about orchard grass, 
-talk about orchard grass,especially at ian 
ers’ gatherings. It will be best, in growin 
for seed, to sow with the other grasses ant 
clovers that you are accustomed to sow, in 
which case of course you put on a corre- 
spondingly smaller amount of seed. 

TALL OAT GRASS. 

Tall oat grass resembles orchard grass in 
several particulars, in time of flowering, in 
becoming woody soon after,and in the nature 
of the seed in the chaff This grass is a 
very hardy perennial, often grows five feet 
or more in height, stands dry weather well, 
and starts quickly from seed. 

The seed costs the same as that of orchard 
grass, and the same amount per acre should 
be sown. .Tall oat grass, sometimes known 

* as evergreen grass,i s especially adapted to 
light or san i soil, and poorly adapted te 
stiff clay. This should have a trial—a 
thorough trial on hundreds of Michigan 
farms. At this late day, and knowing 
what others have done in the State, I have 
nv hesitation in saying that these two 
grasses will be found to be valuable ac- 
qguisitions. M. J. BEAL. 

Mic. AGR’L COLLEGE. 

{At the institutes many questions have 
been asked concerning the selection of 
other grasses than timothy alone, for fall 
seeding on ground to be devoted to perma- 
nent pasture, or even meadows. 

We have tried various kinds on bottom 
land, devoted to permanent pasture, and 
shall make a thorough test of both orchard 
grass and tall oat grass another season on 
this kind of land, as a good portion of it is 
never wet or springy. 

We shall also try it on upland, and even 
on fields devoted to a regular crop rotation. 
There is no doubt that a mixture of grasses 
and clover are advisable in seeding down, 
for permanent pasture at least.—Ep. | 





F or the Michigan Farmer. 
GROWING POTATOES FOR MARKET. 


There are many different varieties of 
potatoes grown in this State, the leading 
ones_in this county being White Hebron. 
Late Rose, Flemish Beauty and White 
Elephant for consumption after maturing 
in autumn, winter and spring and Early 
Rose and several other varieties to use for 
early ones during: the summer months, as 
these will command the highest prices. 
Quinn Bros..farmers of Chandler township, 
this county, raised nearly 3,000 bushels of 
one variety from seven acres of land in 1896, 
oe average of over 400 bushels per 
-acre. ckoning the price at 10 cents per 
‘bushel the crop would average over $40 per 
‘<acre,which would bea good return for land. 
seed and expense of labor, considering the 
prices of various kinds of grain. 

In order to raise a crop of potatoes of any 
‘variety to advantage, the land should be 
‘plowed twice during the fall of the preced- 
ing year and fertilized with manure. Dur- 
ing the year in which the crop is raised, 
the ground should be left undisturbed until 
two or three weeks previous to planting. 
Then it should be plowed twice again and 
arrowed thoroughly in order that it may 
‘be very fine and will hold enough moisture 
to effect a rapid growth. 


sets in every third furrow about ten inches 
oe secon pate: through it and 

é young plants appear ug a 
hoe them for the first time when they are 
nearly four inches high on an average. 
The land should be cultivated very often 
during adrouth to retain the moisture at 
this necessary period. When potato beetles 
(commonly called bugs), or other dangerous 
insects appear, care should be taken to 
a some means of exterminating them 

fore they multiply and eat the leaves of 
the stalks. It is a very good plan to re- 
move as many bugs as possible from the 
plants and destroy them, because when 
they are numerous, a strong solution of 
Paris green, (poison) is required to kill the 
intruders and this sometimes has a ten- 
dency to injure the growth and the quality 
of potatoes. Therefore farmers should be 
very careful to avoid the use of poison on 
potato stalks as much as possible. 

Huron Co. Wma. E. McMULLEN. 
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THE TIE THAT BINDS. 

Just now we are experiencing some of 
the annoyances from having our corn fod- 
der bound a little too cheaply. The boys 
thought they could save time by not ty- 
ing little sticks to the tarred twine, and 
without my knowledge bound nearly all by 
tying in bow knots. many of which had 
the end drawn almost through. Now 
tarred twine is not made to tie in a bow 
knot and then be untied without a struggle, 
especially if there is less than nothing left 
to take hold of, and the result is that the 
bands must be cut, and one must go to the 
pocket at every bundle, taking off gloves 
and burrowing beneath buttoned coat and 


overalls for the knife, or else hunting for 
the hayknife or corn cutter. Friend 
Brown asked, justat the close of corn husk- 
ing, in reference to cost of tarred twine by 
the bale. I have not had any opportunity 
to find out without writing to some whole- 
sale dealer, and can scarcely’ see any call 
foran ordinary farmer to buy it in that 
way,as a bale would last quite a number of 
years to the man who raises a dozen or so 
of acres annually. Ifa grange wanted to 
buy in that way and dribble it out in half- 
dollar lots it would be best to write to a 
wholesale hardware man. I see friend 
Brown did not follow my advice but took 
some one else’s and simply tied a knot 
without the stick. My objection to that 
way is that if it is not drawn extra tight it 
slips off, and if it is, itis very difficult to 
find the place where it is tied and one 
wastes more time than it would take to cut 
a stick in looking for the fastening. Of 
course it can be cut, but if one is going to 
do that it is foolish to be at the expense of 
tarred string, as binder twine is only about 
half as costly. The advantage of the 
tarred string is that it can be used three or 
four years in succession, with a trifle of 
pains in saving as the fodder is used, and 
that mice will not cut it for the first three 
years. Where fodder is put into the barn 
soon after husking, binder twine answers 
every purpose. 

I have not my files handy but think that 
I stated that twine of double length was 
used for binding stacks of corn and then 
cut in two for fodder, the corn ties bein 
seven feet long. This in answer to frien 
Brown's other question. And now allow 
a suggestion. I was once in the Farmers’ 
Institute work in Ohio in the early days 
and used occasionally to meet Mr. Terry, 
then not very old in newspaper work. I 
remember that one of his standing griefs 
was that people would not do as he ad- 
vised, but claimed to.and then found fault 
with his methods. Minute attention to de- 
tails in manuring, plowing, fitting, seeding 
and cultivating were all jooked after in 
Mr. Terry’s farming and the extra work 
he put on was, as he claimed, the reason he 
got there so often. His imitators would 
split the difference between his thorough 
methods and the old-fashioned slip-shod, 
cut-and-cover ways and then get up in 
institutes and argue that extra tilth and 
short rotations were dismal failures. I 
presume Mr. T., has got over worrying be- 
cause people fail to do exactly as he ad- 
vises, thinking no doubt that they are 
wronging themselves more than him im not 
trying the full methods advised. Iam con- 
stantly reminded of Mr. Terry’s experience 
and have got case-hardened, as it were, but 
I sometimes wish people would first try my 
way just as I tell it instead of at once 
jumping into some notion of theirown. I 
thought I made my reasons for using a bit 
of stick with tarred twine sufficiently ex- 

licit at the time, but it seems that friend 

rown has not yet got enough editorial ex- 
perience to lead him to use a method just 
as advised. 
CUTTING FODDER. 

Nearly everyone in Northern Ohio is 
having their corn fodder cut to short 
lengths, and a good many insist upon their 
stock eating up about all of it before get- 
ting any more. Of course, a liberal grain 
ration is fed with it. In the case of horses, 
the grain consists of corn in the ear and 
oats, equal parts by measure, ground to- 
gether, with a guart or so of bran or 
middlings with each feed. A neighbor who 
feeds his horses in this way uses scarcely 
7 hay. and his horses are in prime condi- 
tion. 

I have an impression that the economical 
methods of using roughage is making a 
surplus of the better grades of hay, and 
materially lowering the price, as man 
farmers with large dairies and severa 
horses do not use one ton of hay now where 


mill feed is purchased. I have not hired a 
power cutter because I make corn butts 
answer as absorbents in the stable. I use 
only five or six bundles daily. and these we 
cut into four-inch lengths with a hand lev- 
er cutter. The sweet-corn fodder which is 
fed to the cows, and is drawn in as wanted 
a load or two at a time, does not get eured 
sufficient to cut fine and putin a pile if I 
wished to. I have not yet heard of any 
shredding machines in this vicinity, the 
power cutters used for silo filling being 
used for dry stalks also, nearly every owner 
of a threshing engine having a cutter, and 
doing a g many jobs during December 
and January. Four dollars a day is the 
charge for engine, man and cutter, the 
farmer going after the cutter and f - 
ing the coal. It costs, in short winter 
days, from one-half to three-fourths cent a 
bundle to pay the thresherman, besides one 
or two helpers extra. 

Cornstalk bundles are likechapters in the 
Bible—they vary, but calling a hundred 
bundles a ton, it will be seen that the cost, 
altogether, is $1.50 per ton and upwards. 
The most of this is in labor however, which 
may be had by changing work, so taking 
into account the ease of feeding, exactness 
of rations and total lack of waste, there is 
a profit in cutting. The fineness of the 
manure alone is worth something, as it can 
be much more equally and quickly spread. 

GREEN WOOD AS FUEL. 


Coal is so cheap in Tallmadge that if one 
has to hire all the labor it is fully as 
economical to burn coal as to cut wond. 
Having considerable timber I furnish props 
for a local mine, and take coal for myself 
and a neighbor, getting the drawing of the 
neighbor’s coal] as an extra profit. For this 
reason we do not cut wood, excepting when 
there is absolutely nothing to do. Just 
now we have a little time and the weather 
being quite mild are running the sittin 
room stove with half-seasoned wood. 
have been kept pretty quiet for a few days 
with a strained thigh, and part of the time 
had to sit in a particular position, and with 
nothing to do, have amused myself in the 
intervals of reading with noting the waste 
of time and heat in burning this half-dry 
wood. It isso warm that a continuous hot 
fire is not needed and so I stoke upon the in- 
termittent principle, filling up when the 
fire gets low and shutting the damper 
when too warm. With a small bed of 
coals it takes from half to three-quarters 
of an hour to get a stove full of wood dry 
enough to burnas it ought to, and'then it 
gives a brisk,heat about an hour, so I figure 
that about 40 per cent of the fuel is actually 
wasted in burning the wet or-half-dry wood. 
It certainly pays a good -fat profit to cut 
wood a year in advance and pile it up to 
season, putting it under shelter in the fall 
before wet weather comes. L. B. PIERCE. 


Forthe Mic higan Farmer. 


INDIVIDUAL FARMING. 








There has been much written on the sub- 
ject of farming, under the headings, ‘‘in- 
tensive farming, extensive, up-grade, down- 
grade, slip-shod, slap-dash farming,” and 
now comes another title, “‘woodchuck farm- 
ing.”’ 

For common decency sake, give us a 
rest. Why are the farmers so maligned? 
Are they any the less active, honest or pro- 
aoe than men in other callings of life? 

say not. Yet one will search in vain 
amongst other pursuits to find such epithets 
applied to those engaged inthem. The farm- 
er alone seems to be the butt for ridicule, 
and his associate friends are the first to de- 
nounce him. 

Taste, knowledge, and desires differ with 
the individual, which differences may have 
been fixed by their bringing up, but more 
generally on account of lack of capital. 

Take a synopsis of the farming done along 
a ten-mile road, and no two will be the 
same. It matters not how successful they 
are in their many branches, there can be 
found a ‘‘woodchuck” hole on any tarm. 
He who doubts this, let him invite criticism 
from an enemy and take that as judgment. 

Farming is so diversitied that the short 
tenure of man’s practice will not permit of 

rfection in its many branches; hence the 

ifference in individual ov imeem 7 

Thewriter really enjoysfarm life; io other 
vocation could captivate him so as to induce 
him to sever existing ties. The real forces 
that lead men to victory in any calling: 
with an abundance of. experience which 
have made men famous and successful and 
putin years of special study, combined ob- 
servation with “eternal vigilance,” yet 
must confess that farming is an experience, 
a study, a laboratory from which men can- 
not lay claim to eternal uniformity. Nor 
can we successfully impersonate even the 
man across the way, because there is an in- 
dividual merit that defies competition. 

Even our own experience is a poor guide. 
What has been the mainstay of farms for 
years may next year leave an “aching void 
that time alone can fill.”” Waves of heat, 
cold, drouth,4{ rain, winds, and obstacles, 
human and divine, take up their position 
at epochs that tend to partial failare or 
total destruction. 

Yes, this great agricultural world is ey \ | 
carried on with—individual—farming. A 
cannot be the body,neither the head nor the 
heart; but being many members:all make 
one body. That which to the dairyman 
may look like ‘‘woodchuck” work, may to 
the grain grower yield handsome profits 
(which by the way has been the life blood 
of farming in this district, namely, growing 
seeds for wholesale houses for some years 


ast). : 
piThe fat-stock breeder may consider the 
dairyman wasting time when he sees the 








The most convenient method of planting 
potatoes on a large scale is to plant the 


they formerly used three, and those with 
silos often sell enough hay to pay for what 


uce of young stock about the farm. 
And the extensive grain grower may com- 





bine with the stock breeder and dairyman 

to ridicule the truck farmer as doing 

“‘woodchuck” work, simply because his 

sa ‘ean up from cab heads and 
corn. 


he census enumerator unfolds the fact 
that there are millions in even that, and 
who knows) but after all the woodchuck 
may make easier living than the one 
who derides him? 

The defamation of the meanest subject 
will but lower the calling by that amount. 
Rather let us add yd by lending a 
helping hand to the fallen, assisting the 
weak, encouraging the doubtful and stimu- 
lating the strong, thus giving an impetus 
to'the honor of agriculture and holding it 
where it belongs—the equal of any other 
calling under the sun. R. A. BROWN. 

Huron Co. 

[Friend Brown makes some good sugges- 
tions regarding the “defamation” of farm- 
ers, and we rather imagine he is trying to 
givethe editor a “rub.” All right; it feels 
good to be rubbed occasionally, and have 
some kind friend do theruobing in a friend- 
ly way. 

The closing paragraph, suggesting the 
“lending a he dias hand to the fallen,” ete 
we should all of us observe more fully than 
ever before. It really isa duty we owe to 
our fellow men. 

But our friend has not hit upon our 
definition of a ‘‘woodchuck” farmer. We 
saw one in one of the southern counties of 
the State last week. He did not work one- 
half the time during the fall months when 
the weather was pleasant, but “took it 
easy” until after the first snow came. 
Then he humped himself and commenced 
husking corn. To-day (Jan. 12) a large 
portion of his corn and fodder is lying in 
the field. 

Other cases in abundance might be men- 
tioned under varying conditions, but the 
above will suffice. A ‘‘woodchuck”’ farmer 
is a shiftless farmer, butit might not sound 
so bad to use the term ‘“‘woodchuck” 
rather than shiftless. We also have so- 
ealled preachers, teachers, doctors, and 
lawyers who are shiftless, but they event- 
ually wander into “innocuous desuetude,”’ 
and we hear of them no.more under their 
ay es professional appellation—except as 
a fizzle. 

But a farmer that is downright shiftless, 

having it bred in the bone, but who still 
continues to ‘‘run” a farm, can be called by 
no other term than a ‘‘shiftless’’ farmer, 
though we have sometimes used the more 
euphenious term ‘‘woodchuck.”’ 
- In trying to ‘lend a helping hand” to 
such a farmer who would not husk his corn 
when others were at it, one might find one 
had struck a “‘badger,”’ in offering advice. 
And, of course, a good farmer would not 
feel like turning out and husking such a 
neighbor’s corn for him, gratuitiously, out 
of compassion. 

We repeat, there are many ‘‘woodchuck”’ 
farmers in the country, but not one of them 
is progressive enough to read the FARMER, 
or any other good farm paper.—Ep. [ 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SAWDUST FOR BEDDING. 


I see so much talk about sawdust for 
bedding that I thought I would like to add 
my mite. I have used all kinds of hard- 
wood sawdust for bedding, off and on, fora 
number of years. 

I like it very much to fill in behind the 
cows to catch the liquid, which it does to 
perfection. I don’t take much stock in the 
stuff for manure, but by only taking out a 
small quantity each time the stable is 
eleaned, I think it does no harm, as it is 
thoroughly soaked with the liquids. 

I think forest leaves would be far ahead, 
when you come to sum up the value of each 
kind for manure, but I have had no actual 
experience with leaves. READER. 

[We have found it utterly impossible to 
secure any sawdust to use in our cow 
stables so far this winter. We hope to get 
some atthe nearest mill when it starts up. 


What we couid obtain and use last winter 
was thoroughly appreciated. It made a 
good absorbent, and it was far easier to 
clean out the gutters. 

Our plan was to fill the gutters every 
second or third day. Then for one or two 
mornings following only the solid manure 
was taken out with a portion of the saw- 





dust. A large scoop shovel is good for this 
epee, e certainly like to use sawdust 
»dding.—Ep. } 
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THis cut illustrates the principal trade-mark of 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, the largest dis- 
tinetive plow works in the world. This immense 
factory is located at South Bend, Ind., and 58 acres 
of ground are occupied by the plant. Plows 
and parts alone are made, and they find a ready sale 
wherever plowing is done. orth and uth 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa and the islands of 
the sea, use these celebrated plows, and the compli- 
ment thus paid to American enterprise should be a 
matter of pride to all citizens of our great republic. 
Elsewhere in this paper may be found tional 
informatiou regarding the celebrated Oliver plows, 
of special interest to Michigan farmers. 

Visitors to the Oliver Chilled Plow Works are 
cordially welcomed and are always pleased with the 
round of sight seeing opened tothem in this great 
establishment.§ rca 
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~ fhive Stock. 


BREEDS OF CATTLE. 








In the Farmer of January 2d, Mr. 
Brown--speaks about Jersey cattle and 
Guernsey. cattle. I would like to ask 
the..difference in the breeds. Also the 
Ayrshire cattle. ; 

Please give a description of the two latter 
breeds. Where do they come from? There 
are plenty of the Jerseys here. I don’t 
know that I ever saw any. of the other 
kinds. ; Z. A. HARTSUFF. 

LIVINGSTON County, Mich. 

The two breeds, Guernseys and Jerseys, 
are undoubtedly from the same foundation. 
They get their names from two islands in 
the English channel, belonging to Great 
Britain, and quite close to the French 
coast. Guérnsey is nearest the English 


coast, and sig lies south of it, and only 
separated by a short distance. In compar- 
ing the two breeds we should say that the 
Guernsey is nemeenlly a little larger than 
the Jersey; color, lemon, or yellow and 
white. The Guernsey appears to be coarser 
in the bone, as a rule, and of a less refined 
type than the modern Jersey. In shape or 
conformation there is little difference. 
Each has been bred for many years toward 
the dairy type—the fine lean head and neck, 
thin shoulders, widening towards the hips. 
The markings were once quite similar, but 
the Jersey breeders wanted solid-colored 
animals, and gradually eliminated those 
parti-colored, while the Guernseys remain- 
éd unchanged. 

The Ayrshire is the Scotch dairy breed. 
It is a larger animal than either the Guern- 
sey or Jersey, is of the dairy type, wedge 
shaped, with fine Lead, long face, fine horns 
turned upwards, the back straight, body of 
good length, and the colors generally white 
and red, or white with red spots, although 
there are frequently black or brown spots 
mixed with the red. It is avery old breed, 
and held in high esteem by the dairymen 
of Scotland pe nen 3 the cheese makers. 
The milk of the Ayrshire is not so rich as 
that of the Guernsey or Jersey, and is said 
to be better adapted for young children, 
through the constituents being so evenly 
balanced, than that from any other breed. 

There are a number of herds of Ayr- 
shires in the United States, but most of 
those we have seen looked as if their owners 
were afraid to spoil their milking qualities 
by giving them a full meal. In Scotland 
they are smooth, handsome animals, very 
docile and easily cared for—excellent fami- 
ly cows, They soon lose their shape under 
the feeding methods so often followed by 
the modern American dairyman, who ap- 
parently likes to see his cows as poor as 

ossible, as a proof of their dairy qualities. 
We have seen a three-year-old Ayrshire 
bull weigh 2,400 Ibs. on a public scale at a 
cattle show, and several cows weighing 
from 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs. Of course they 
were in good flesh, but that did not appear 
to hurt their milking qualities. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


FEEDING BEANS TO HOGS. 





I noticed in the FARMER of January 9th 
that E. H. Estes would like to have some 
of the readers of the paper give him tkeir 
experience in feeding beans to hogs. I can 
give my experience in feeding them a year 
ago. I had quite a number of hogs and not 
much corn, so I tried beans. I bought méa 


stove and kettle combined, and started it 
going. I had learned in the lumber 
woods what half-cooked beans were, so I 
was very careful in feeding a few at a time. 
They soon got used to them. I bought and 
fed eight tons last winter with good results. 
This year corn istoo cheap to bother cook- 
ing beans, if one has to buy them. My 
cattle would drive the hogs away from the 
trough to eat the beans. 

A few essential points are thorough cook- 
ing,.regular feeding, and all they will eat 
for fattening hogs. Don’t be afraid to 
vw to them. while hot, and put in a little 
Salt. iy 

I have not seen any plan in the FARMER 
for catching hogs although I have seen al- 
most everything else. As I handle a good 
many, what I wanted was some plan to get 
them into crates without pulling their legs 
off. I struck upon a plan like this: I 
made a crate out of fence pickets with a 
drop door at each end; made it light so one 
man could handle it; drop it over your hog 
and you have him. Make a good solid top, 
without any bottom; now set your other 
crate at the end of this one, lift up the door 
and your pig will walk through and you 
have got him without any running. 
This is not patented. Try it and you will 
be pleased with it. R. M. MICHAEL. 

LAPEER Co., Mich, 





Here is .a conundrum for those having 
breeding flocks of sheep. It is propounded 
by J. H. Taft, of St. Joseph County: “I 
am fully satisfied that the healthiest and 
cheapest feed for a flock of Hampshire 
breeding ewes is roots, cornstalks (thresh- 
ed) and bright wheat straw, with an 
occasional feed of bean pods to break the 
monotony... Most every farm in Southern 
Michigan has more or less of this kind of 
fodder and we cannot find a better market. 
The er trouble I experience, is pas- 
ture duringthesummer. I can winter twice 
as much stock, yes three times, as I can 
summer, even with rape and rye sown for 
pasture. Can some one help usstock breed- 
ers out of this dilemma?” 


_A COMBINATION MANGER 


AND 
TROUGH. : 





Cure-alls and combination implements are 
generally disappointments. But the accom- 
panying engravings illustrate an entirely 
satisfactory manger for grain, roots, ensi- 
lage and any kind of coarse feeding stuffs, 
except uncut fodder. It is easily made, not 
patented, I believe, not expensive, and 
meets every requirement. The sheep can 
be shut out of it while grain feed is being 
putin, so thatit is not necessary to turn 
them out of the shed. Little lambs cannot 
get into it to soil the feed. Air circulates 
beneath it, and a tight bottom prevents con- 
tamination of the feed by the gases and 


odors from the accumulating manure. It 
effectually prevents seed from getting into 
the fleeces, both when feeding and when 
the sheep are eating. 

With this manger, a water supply in the 
barn, and efficient means of ventilation, we 
do not expect to turn our sheep out of the 
stable from the time they goin until grass 
grows the next spring. 
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Fig. 1 shows an end view with the boards 
closing the end left off, but represented 
by dotted lines. The arm A is shown here 
in the position in which it is when the sheep 
are feeding. It is fastened to the post P at 
the point O by a bolt that allows it to be 
revolved until the lower end isin the position 
shown in gh 3, F. The sheep are then 
shut out of the manger by the boards B B. 
Fig. 2 shows a view from the side at which 
the hosp _ ‘ae the mangos is open. 

n the en ards are left off to 
little better view of the age. = 








Fie. 2. 

The boards D D and E, Fig. 1, make the 
grain trough; the former are 6 inches wide, 
the latter 10. When put together as shown 
in Fig. 1, this makes a trough 5 inches deep. 
The top of the side boards of the troug 
should be 16 inches from the ground, for 


averagesizedsheep. The posts are 2 inches 
square and 30 inches long. The arms A, F, 
are of the same stuff, 28 inches long. The 
boards B, B, B, are one foot wide. This 
leaves a space about four inches wide 
through which the hay is eaten. The board 
C should be 14 inches wide. A 4-inch board 
willdo for L. It is to support the grain 
trough. In the figure the boards are shown 
slightly separa so that the construction 
may be seen more clearly. 

One end of the grain trough may be closed 
permanently by a board nailed from post 
to post, but that atthe end should be hinged 
to it so that it may be dropped to allow the 
trough to be swept out, as it will need to be 
at each feeding. 

The posts and arms may be of 
hard wood, but all the boards 
should be of lighter timber. We 
used hemlock. It should be planed, 
at least on the sides which the 
sheep touch. Mangers may be 
made of any desired length. -We 
made them just long enough to fit 
between the posts in the stable. 
Unless very short, there should be 
three sets of posts to the rack, ag 
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necessary to give the proper position to the 
arms. 

This manger may be made double where 
it is desired to feed from both sides. It will 
have to be made wider by the width of the 
board E only. When made double we walk 
in the manger to distribute the grain. We 
of course always see that our feet are clean. 
The first rack we made on this plan was not 
satisfactory, because, as we learned after- 
ward, we did not have the proper dimen- 
sions. The tops of the posts over which the 
adjustable side revolves need to be rounded. 
Some care will have to be used in putting it 
together, to have it work easily. 

H. P. MILLER. 





THE CULTURE OF ROOTS FOR 
SHEEP. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

Every English farmer knows that a crop 
of roots for winter feeding is indispensable 
for mutton production, if not for special 
wool bearing as well. But I hear that there 
is a prejudice against it among American 
farmers, probably because it is a little more 
troublesome than a crop of corn, and needs 
clean land,something farmers generally are 
notso particular about as they should be for 
the profit of farming. But roots pay as 


well, if not better,. than any other crop 
wh, and however cheap is the corn crop, 
he sheep will be much better for the roots 
in addition to the mere feed value. An 
English sheep farmer would as soon never 
think of keeping a sheep as not grow a few 
acres of turnips, and to this alone is the 
reason to be assigned why English sheep 
winter so well. 

Any good corn land will yield roots— 
either mangels, sugar beets or turnips of 
any kind. The land is plowed thoroughly 
in- the autumn or early spring. It should 
be well manured to do right, or given a lib- 
eral supply of fertilizer, as superphosphate 
of lime and common salt. After thorough- 
ly harrowing the soil, seed may be sown, 
using a small machine seed sower, which 
drops the seed as it is run along the rows 
and covers it, and marks the row by means 
of a follow. This leaves a conspicuous 
mark for the cultivator before the plants 
are seen and before even the weeds appear. 
This is the essential requisite for successful 
and cheap culture of root crops. When the 
plants are above ground, the rows are cut 
across with the seed sower changed into a 
hand cultivator, leaving a narrow row four 
inches > with spaces of ten inches be- 
tween. If six pounds of seed are sown, this 
will give plenty of plants remaining at these 
intervals for a full crop. If small roots are 
desired, as they are best for sheep, the rows 
may be made eight inches apart, leaving 
one plant at each crossing. After this, 
nothing is to be done but to keep the cul- 
‘tivator going both ways_to destroy the 
weeds. Soon the teaves will meet the rows 
and the crop is safe. There is nothing to 
be afraid of, and if the only essential thing 
is to —_ the ground free from weeds, the 
yield will be a good one. 

The leaves, when the crop is harvested, 
will furnish the first feeding, and are saved 
here for this purpose. The roots are pre- 
served in stalls or pits, ‘‘pied,’’ the same 
being covered over with a thin cree of 
earth and straw. The small roots are left 
in the ground, and often afford food for 
the flock for a few weeks before winter sets 
in, during which sheep should have the 
roots chopped small and made ——: 
In some cases the roots are not plucked at 
all, the sheep being folded on the turnips 
through winter, but this has a great ten- 
dency to spoil the fleeces, and thus reduce 
their value. Far better pluck them and 
hand feed them. 

SHEEP TALK. 


In reckoning the profit on sheep we must 
bear in mind that the value of the manure 
is no small item. For top-dressing mead- 
ows, none can equal it, besides sheep will 
eat what cattle and horses will not touch. 
They will clean up waste places, hedges 
and corners, and for that very reason one 
could not well do without them. They 
have completely cleaned out a disgraceful 
briar patch for a friend of mine. ey cut 
briars down, or in other words,they “‘press- 
ed the button,” ’ the sheep did the 
rest, and now it is a fine pasture 
lot which was once a wilderness. In 
fact, on the wild, bleak upland moors u 
in the dales of Yorkshire, no other stoc 
could do the work they have to do, and this 


week I have seenthem grazing contentedly. 
AGRICOLA. 


STOCK NOTES. 








From an account of -sales of American 
cattle in London, England, published by the 
Kansas City Drovers’ Telegram, it appears 
that the commission, yardage, feed and 
other expenses amounted to $3.41 per head. 
The freight is not included. The charges 
are four times greater than at any of the 
great American markets. 


Pror. H. J. Waters, of the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College,announces that the experi- 
ments recently tried to kill Texas . ticks 
have shown that cattle may be thorough! 
cleansed of them by being washed in blac 
Virginia oil and carbolic acid. This solu- 
tion isso effective, he claims, in ridding 
them of germs of Texas fever that it is per- 
fectly safe to put them in enclosures with 
other cattle. 


_Bel 





Tue Canadian quarantine on American 
cattle has been abolished. The Dominion 
cabinet has passed an order in council 
adopting the agreement which was entered 
into by Sydney Fisher and the authorities 
at Washington on the question of quaran- 
tine. As aresultof this agreement inter- 
national quarantine will be abolished be- 
tween Canada and the United States and 
rigid inspection put in force by each coun- 
pa Quarantine against other countries 
will remain. 


B. F. LELAND recommends the following 
remedy for lice on cattle: Take a pint of 
lard, add kerosene enough to make it thin, 
and apply on the forehead and along the 
whole length of the spine and around the 
root of the tail. In two or three days the 
lice will all be gone. A few days after- 
wards do the same, and the lice will be 
exterminated. The second -application is 
necessary because of the hatching of nits, 
which are not affected while in the egg. 


ANDERSON BrorHers,of Midland county, 
write as follows to O. J. Bliss & Son, of 
Silver Creek, regarding a Jersey bull pur- 
chased from them: ‘The. yearling bull, 
Queen’s Exile of St. Lambert 39640, pur- 
chased of you, is filling the bill nicely. We 
find him in every way as represented, and 
ere we have made no mistake. Queen’s 

xile, in form, is almost a duplicate of that 
grand old Exile of St. Lambert 13657. We 
expect to show some fine stock from this 
young fellow.” 


SouTHDOWN sheep breeders in the United 
States and Canada will be pleased to learn 
that the Southdown breedersin England 
that have heretofore had two organizations, 
the “Southdown Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion” and the “Southdown Club” have 
united into one Association—the Southdown 
Sheep Society. The new society will doubt- 
less have the hearty support of the Ameri- 
can Southdown Association and importers 
of sheep from England will have little dif- 
ficulty in recording their importations. 


THE Illinois Sheep Breeders’ Association 
met in annual meeting at Springfield, Jan- 
a7 12th. The address of President R. M. 

was followed by an interesting and 
valuable paper from Everette A. Ponting 
on ‘Selecting and feeding sheep and lambs 
for market.” Mr. A. J. Lovejoy presented 
a valuable paper on ‘‘the value of sheep on 
the farm,” and Mr. C. H. Mitchell instruc- 
tively entertained the meeting with his ex- 
periences in the sheep industry. Other 
papers and discourses made the meeting one 
of profit and in many respects the best 
meeting the Association has ever held. 


SECRETARY CooPER notifies us that en- 
tries tor Vol. III of the Dorset Flock Book 
are now being made. Already upwards of 
twenty-five hundred sheep have been en- 
tered for the third volume, and breeders 
will find it to their interest to secure pedi- 
grees at an early date, thus avoiding 
penalty fees attached to every entry over 
one year old. Care should be taken by pur- 
chasers to have sheep transferred within 90 
on after sale, and in all cases it should be 
obligatory upon the seller to furnish the 
purchaser with a certificate of transfer 
promptly. 

THE Genesee County Oxford Down Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, Hon. W. A. Atwood, H. 
C. Spencer, Hon. D. D. Aitken, Edgar S. 
Lee, B. F. Miller, F. P. Smith, Hon. R. J. 
Whaley, E. O. Wood, W. A. Patterson, W. 
stewart, have, through their secretary, 
Dr. B. F. Miller, issued a call for a meeting 
of al! Oxford Down sheep breeders in the 
State of Michigan, to meet at Flint, Michi- 
gan, at seven o’clock P. M., on February 
2d, 1897, for the purpose of forming a State 
Association of Oxford Down owners and 
breeders, the object being the promotion 
and advancement of the interests of this 
breed. Every owner of registered Oxford 
Down sheep in the State is especially in- 
vited to be present at this meeting, which 
will be held at the office of Dr. B. F. Miller. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicaIGaN 
ARMER. 


Rheu- 


matism affects the joints and muscles and causes 
constant suffering. Cure it by neutralizing the 
lactic acid and purifying the blood by taking 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


B F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich., finest herd of 
« HOLSTEINS in the West. 
World’s Fair pr’ze winners: 
Queen,” first in class and sweepstakes (winning 
gold medal); ‘S:nora Ykema” and “Delaney.” 
first prize as product of one cow. Three bulls 
fit for service from above herd for sale. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 

JERSEY CATTLE, bred for intrinsic value, in- 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine form-and good 
constitution firat consideration. Stock for sale. 
O.J. BLISS & SON Silver Creek, Allegan Co., Mich. 

















M B. TURKEYNS of different families of pure 
e breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 
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ASPHALT PAVEMENTS. 








Horsemen complain of the rock asphalt 
pavement on Diamond street from Kigh- 
teenth to Twenty-fourth; on Broad street 
from Diamond to York, and on Broad street 
from Columbia avenue to Montgomery. 
‘The surface of the pavement is so hard and 
smooth that horses can secure no footing. 
It is absolutely unsafe when there is any 
moisture on the pavement. It would not 
be a bad idea for the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to look into 
the matter. That it is cruel to drive a 
horse over such pavement anyone who 
tries it or stands for a few minutes and 
watches the many falls of the poor brutes 
will concede. Rock asphalt was tried in 
Washington, but had to be taken up, for it 
— found to be unsafe.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 

Detroit has a number of streets paved 
with asphalt, and they are a terror to 
horsemen when wet from rains, melting 
snow, or icy from storms of sleet. All 
horses at on a disadvantage on them; 
whether driven slow or fast. The heavy 
truck teams walk as if. on ice, their muscles 
braced, and their feet slipping in all direc- 
tions because the surface is so hard and 
smooth that net cannot get a hold with 
their calks. his makes the work of 
drawing a load a heavy burden upon the 
team, and frequently resuits in severe in- 
jury to the unfortunate animals from their 
slipping and falling. In the case of driving 
horses, the effects are equally as bad. The 
hard surface soon affects their legs and 
feet, and various diseases of those parts 
always follow continuous driving over the 
asphalt. They become knee-sprung, get 
nevicular disease, contracted hoofs, or 
sprained tendons. They are also very apt 
to be injured from falling while the pave- 
ment is wet and slippery. A horse cannot- 
be driven continuously for two years over a 
street paved with asphalt and remain 
sound. 

But slightly better is the brick pavement. 
While new, and the edges of the brick 
square, there is some hold for the horse’s 
feet, but when the edges become rounded 
and smooth, the bricks are nearly as bad 
during wet weather, or when covered with 
sleet or melting snow, as asphalt. The at- 
tempt of a team to start a heavy load upon 
such streets is painful to witness. 

Asphalt pavement will dull and wear out 
shoes in less than half the time a wood 
pavement will, and the cost of keeping 
your horse shod will be double on the 
asphalt of what it is on wooden blocks 
tarred and covered with gravel. . 

In another respect asphalt is a nuisance. 
if there is any dust or filth on the pave- 
ment, every gust of wind carries it along, 
and residents along the street, and pedes- 
trians, have to breathe the dust-laden air, 
and have their houses filled with it when- 
ever a door or window is opened. It re- 
quires continuous cleaning with water, to 
make it bearable. 





SIZE OF THE ARAB. 





Miss Dillon, the celebrated English breed- 
er of Arabian Horses, says their size can be 
improved by selection and liberal feeding as 
is shown by American breeders, Mr. Hunt- 
ington and Mrs. Ramsdell. Miss Dillon 
writes the Country Gentleman: 

There is no reason why, with careful 
breeding, the average size should not bein- 
creased up to 15.2, or even 16 hands. But 
care must be taken not to sacrifice bone and 
substance, and not to produce leggy, nar- 
row, weedy brutes like drawn-up gera- 
niums in agreenhouse. 

Properly bred, the Arab should have a 
good future before him. His elegant car- 
riage, head splendidly held, and tail raised 
ina beautiful arch, in most of the purest 
specimens flung gracefully to one side; his 
great speed either in harness or saddled, 
his high-bred manners, great docility, and 
above all, the dog-like love he will bear his 
master,ought to make him a popular favor 
ite. My young unbroken horses come up 
to me in the field and caress me, though IL 
never feed them. The little mare 1 drive, 
dam of Colonel Borden’s horse Sovereign, 
is never touched with the whip; and is al- 
most entirely guided by my voice. I have 
only to say, “turn round,’”and she will turn 
without any indication from the reins. At 
the same time, it must be kept in mind that 
the Arab is the most sensitive of all horses 
to ill treatment—a good lover is a good hat- 
er, and he will resent an injury or insult 
like the aristocrat that heis. One of my 
horses who came to grief during adifference 
with a groom that he disliked, two days 
ago, was this morning rubbing his nose 
against my cheek and asking formy sym- 
pathy. 





TREATING “SORE THROAT” IN 
HORSES. 





In an address recently delivered before a 
meeting of veterinary surgeons held-.at Pe- 
terborough, Mr. William Hunting, F. R. C. 


V. S. drew attention to the rather crude} 


knowledge we possess of various forms of 
throat affections in the horse. In human 
surgery the knowledge is tolerably com- 
plete, and the means of:;diagnosis by the 
mechanical aid of the laryngoscope and 


erinary surgeon. e great length of the 
horse’s mouth and the presence of the soft 

alate prerent thorough inspection of the 
nternal regions of the throat. A gag and 
specul-im for horse practice in throat dis- 
eases have not yet been invented. The 
anatomical conformation of the horse's 
mouth and the absence of suitable instru- 
mental assistance are undoubtedly the 
cause of the same gg rather crude knowledge 
of equine throat affections. This is the 
reason why there are no Morell Mackenzies 
in the veterinary profession. 

In cases of sore throat in the horse the 
above named authority does not believe in 
blistering. He considers that it does more 
harm than good and adds to the pain and 
discomfort of the horse. He would never 
administer fluid drenches, as that necessi- 
tates raising the animal’s head. This is 
likely to produce coughing,which increases 
the irritation. Immediate suffocation has 
often béen the result of this course of treat- 
ment, and inflammation of the lungs might 
be set up by medicated fluids: passing down 
the trachea. He prefers using an -avargoe? | 
—such as powdered boracic acid mixed wit 
treacle. ith this he smears the tongue 
and teeth with a spatula, leaving the horse 
to spread it further and possibly swallow a 
portion of the mixture. By no means 
should the sick horse be tied up in a stall. 
The head should be free and the patient 
should be turned into the most airy ivose 
box available in the stabling. These very 
simple lessons may well be born in mind by 
all horse owners and persons having charge 
of horses.—London Live Stock Journal. 
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HORSE GOSSIP. 





Rossi P., 2:1044, has been purchased by 
European parties. 


Ininternational events during 1896 French 

trotting horses won in that country $7,801, 

poer the American-bred ones earned 
155. 


OVER 18,000 horses were eaten in 15 Ger- 
man cities during the past year. Some of 
these German cities should be moved out 
West, and put to eating up the surplus 
horses on the ranges. 


SPHINXETTA. 2:08, and Prairie Lily, 
2:1144, make the fastest pole-team around 
Boston. By the way, what a record as a 
sire Sphinx is making. His get_ not only 
onze speed but staying qualities of the first 
order. 


Tue Philadelphia Record says the Phila- 
delphia Driving Park Association found it 
necessary to make an assessment of $10 per 
share on all stockholders last season. he 
one meeting held at the track was conduct- 
ed at a loss to the association. Unless a 
new pool bill is passed there is not likely to 
be any race meeting at old Point Breeze 
next season. 


Tue success of the American horse Mon- 
tauk as a steeplechaser in England must be 
surprising to Richard Croker, who paid 
$10,000 for him as fee entered him in 
the Derby and could not win even a selling 
race with him. Mr. Croker having sold 
him, Montauk was trained as a jumper, 
and appears to be about as good as any- 
thing in England. 


OSHADELAND Onward, the valuable trot- 
ting stallion, died recently of pneumonia 
The horse was being shipped West and 
took cold. He was valued at $30,000 
Among his offspring are Online, 4 years old. 
record of 2:04, and Belle Atkins, yearling, 
record of 2:203%. Ten of his colts havea 
record under 2:18, and the old horse himself 
had a record of 2:18%¢. 


Here is a good suggestlon from the 
Chicago Horseman: “In view of the large 
export trade in trotters the past year Amer- 
ican breeders will, without question, be 
liberal patrons of the Italian and other 
European futurity stakes. 
paid out for entrance in these events may 
make an animal worth as many hundreds 
of dollars to the foreign buyer by reason of 


-its stake engagements.”’ 


The list of entries for the great Futurity 
stakes, to be run for in 1899, is now 788. It 
is for two-year-olds. For the Futurity of 
1898 the entries are 820. It looks as if the 
racing of two-year-olds was increasing, with 
the result that those who are able to race 
as three-year-olds become smaller in num- 
ber each year; a sound eet is 
regarded as something abnormal. 


HERE is an item that shows the present 
value of ordinary horses: “On the last day 
of a horse fair, some very queer-looking 
horses were still left unsold. A buyer pur- 
chased one, after much bargaining, for 
thirteen dollars, and then asked the owner 
if he wouldn’t return the odd dollar just 
for luck; whereupon the owner refused, but 
added: ‘Here, I won’t be hard; take an- 
other hoss, instead.” 


A DISPATCH from Washington says that 
the Russian government has appointed W. 
E. D. Stokes, of New York city.the imperi- 
al Russian government’s correspondent for 
horses and horse breeding in America, with 
rank, uniform, and official entree, with 
permission to wear this uniform in America 
on Official business. We should judge from 
the above that the Russian government is 
proposing to secure good American horses to 
use in the stud, and Mr. Stokes is to do the 
selecting. 


_ A HORSE will travel 400 yards in four and 
one-half minutes at a walk, 400 yards in 
two minutes at a trot, 400 yards in one min- 
ute at a gallop. The usual work of a horse 
is taken at 22,500 pounds raised one foot per 
minate for eight hours perday. A horse 
will carry 250 pounds twenty-five miles per 


rior advantages not practicable to the vet- | 


A few dollars ! 


will-draw 1,600 pounds twenty-three miles 
pee day on a level road, weight of a wagon 
neluded. The average we ght of a horse 
is 1,000 pounds; his strength is equivalent 
to that of five men. In a horse-mill moving 
at three feet per second, track twenty-five 
feet diameter, he exerts with the machine the 
power of four and one-half horses. The 
greatest amount a horse can pull in a hori- 
zontal line is 900 pounds, but he can only do 
this momentarily; in continued exertion 
prosehy half of this is the limit. He at- 
tains his growth in five years, will live 
twenty-five years, and average sixteen 
years. A horse will live twenty-five days 
on water without solid food, seventy days 
without eating or drinking. but cal five 
days on f without drinking. A cart 
drawn by a horse over anordinary road will 
travel 1.1 miles per hour of trip. A four- 
horse team will haul from twenty-five to 
thirty-six cubic feet of limestone each load. 
—Market Basket. 








Mention Michigau Farmer when writ 
to advertisers. “ ing 


ZENOLEUM 


NON-POISONOUS SHEEP DIP IS COOD DIP. 
DOES THIS—Eits Ticks and Lice; cures Scab 
. and Paper Skin;cures Foot Rot and 

healthy shin; prometessrosth eft toe 
FEN makes 100. Prices and directions om 0 Ppltontion. 
ZENNER- RAYMOND DISINFECTANT CO., 
16 Atwaterst. DETROIT, MICH, 

SURE CURE FOR LAMB CHOLERA. 


Farmers, save your lambs next spring; it will pay 
you. Get receipt now and be ready. I have not lost 
any for four years. You will never be sorry. 


Sure Cure for Foot-rot Sheep. 


Cure your sheep and be ready for opring. $1. You 
never regret it. Both recipes @®1.75. money order. 
reference. ELME& BUNKER 
Ashley, Delaware Co., Ohio. 
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ILL <a 

Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, stam 
to order with name, or name and 2 mes and — 
It is reliable, cheap and convenient. - Sells at 
sight and gives perfect satisfaction. Illustrated 
Price-List and samples free. Agents wanted. 
Cc. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H, 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






== A 2 8 cer Pesan 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRINC 

Impossible to uce any om or a. The 
7 insti ae aa peng action. Deskeves 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


oft sielUMMAN REMEDY; houmstior, 
that one tablespoonful of 
WE GUARANTEE caustic BAtSAM wil 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
m. ce $1. 





' ted to give satisfactio: per pottle, Holt 
py ag oy a hg 
testimonials, etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
LLL AT RE TT 
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BOB O868-€9900E68 
For a knife that will cut a horn without 
because it cuts fr f 











Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsaie. Also Shropshire sheep 


F. & B. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
« ers of stered RED PO CATTLE. 
Cluey and Sultan heads the herd. 














\ Jan 23 
IC AN)|Polled Durham Cattle. 
20 HEAD|Pelescnatear ne. 








Great Closing Out Sale 


OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK 


At Riverside Stock Farm, 
including Jersey‘ Cattle, Poland-China Swine, 
Shropshire and Merino Sheep. Comeand make 
selections or write at once for prices. Address . 
L. ARNOLD BSTAT®, Plainwell, Mich. 








HAMPSHIRE 27st and botn sex Praia 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAPT, Mendon. St. Joe Co..Mich 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK ie geen ge lot 
fam yoy f rams from imported s good 
enough to head any fiock. Also yearling and two- 
ear-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
fambs: nove vetter. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich 


— 














FOE, 84LE—Young Poland China sows bred to 
Prince U.8., he oy Corwin King. Choice L. B. 
. D. BisHoP, Woodbury, Mieh. 


cockerels $1 each, 
LAND-CHINAS.—Large, wthy spring sows, 
bred to Wiikes U.§.,for Marcy and Apri a 


row. Boars allsold. L F. CONRAD, Wacous' 


R ™M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock forsale Breeding stock all retord- 
ed. Reasonable p-ices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep hg bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Wooastock, Mich. 


Ex324 LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES FOR 
SALB. Cr solicited. 
D. STER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


POLAND CHIN AP. Chnice sows already bred 
One male pig, alno M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 

cockerels. A fine thoroughbred Jersey Bull for 

sale. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwarcsburg, Mich. 


LAND CHINAS.—Choice p: of both sexes. 
For description and prices 
M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


ICTORIA SWINE.—One yearling 


boar, also a 
few spring boars. Gilts ail sold. Choice fall 
pigs. Cc. G, ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE. FOR’ saue. 


GENE E. HOWE, Howell, Micn 

DUROC JERSEY SWINE, $pring.2n¢, tall pigs 
. H. D. HALL. Martin, Mich. 

Poland China Pigs avy"rntom Or 3 
E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 

LAND-CHINA SOWS sired by U. S. Wilkes 


and bred to Wooa’s Model. First piize yearliug 
boar at State Fair. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND-CHIWAS, SOonAcare aud sows of 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 












































Large English Berkshire Swine, 2iss_ct, Sep 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gt.orthorn cattle, B. ©: 


Rock and S. P. Ham fowls. Stock 


and eggs 
for sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, bot erring and 


head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, #32” 
Waite tor prices. Large English Berkshire Swine, 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engra \. 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Maple Row Herd of Poland-Chinas, 


A choice lot of spring pigs for sale at prices that 
are right. Breeders recorded in O.P.C. R. Cor- 
respsndence and insvectien invited. 

E. J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 


CORWIN KING the only POLAND-CHINA in 
U.S.C. K., sired ten sows that were iu the grea 


est sale on record, a’ 
so CG. K. sold for $1,000 




















ve: 6 
._ Write your wants to 
H. COOK. Waterford. Mich. 


F ei want a fine yg 3 











10 pond ~ Sagal Same 
, when you can 
buy a pair of show pigs for 
ce Other breeders c. 
‘or one. Wm. W. . 
breeder of Improved Ches- 
’ ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 


W. O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
« the Mic Central herd of IMPRO 
CHESTER WHITES. T phon 








pect my herd 
if convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 

Choice ht Brahma 
cockerels at. 











J M. CHASE. Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 

+ Red Polled cattle and’ Poland-China swine. 

Choice young stock forsale. Prices right. 

Ww. FISHBECK & SON. Howell, Mich., breeders 
of registered Shorthorn cattle of extra mil+ing 

families. Stock forsale. No bulls except ca'ves. 


MONEY IN GOOD CATTLE! 


INTone in Scrubs, - 
Good Merinos will soon be wanted 
TWO COOD BULL CALVES, 


old enough for.service, at right prices. 
Visit or write SPRINGBROOK for what you need. 














other appliances gives the physician supe- 


day of eight hours. An average draft horse 


W. EB. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








— Obe Bain. 


DAIRY NOTES. 








STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of this Association 
is to be held at Charlotte on February 2, 3 


and 4, 1897. This is one of the meetings. 


that every dairyman should attend, if pos- 
sible. 

The location is a good one, and easily ac- 
cessible from nearly all portions of the 
State. We have not yet received any in- 
formation whatever from the Secretary as 
to the program and topics to be discussed. 
We should have published the progam ere 
this time, and will do so as soon as received. 

SOME FACTS ABOUT MILK. 

At an institute held in Northern Michi- 
gan some weeks ago a farmer dairyman 
was explaining to some of his brother 
farmers that milk was lighter than water, 
and many of his listeners really believed it. 

The facts are that milk is somewhat 
heavier than water. Those who are drilled 
in the use of the lactometer understand 
this. Cream is very much lighter than the 
skim milk, of course everybody knows, but 
it is also lighter than whole milk. This is 
shown by the cream rising to the top. 
Cream is lighter than water. Whole milk 
is lighter than skim milk, and water is 
lighter than either. 

An expert can take off the cream, and 
add just the right amount of water to the 
skim milk, with the aid of a lactometer, so 
that it will still have the required specific 
gravity. 

Do not rely on the Jactometer for testing 
the quality, but use the Babcock test. The 
value of milk depends on the fat content, 
and there is no practical way of testing 
aside from the Babcock. 

MILK SEPARATOR. 

Have you seen anything like a milk sepa- 
rator, that is, takes the cream out of the 
milk? If so, what is the price of one for 
individual farmers? MRS. T. C. 

OAKLAND Co. 

Yes, we have seen several of them. The 
cream separator takes the cream from the 
milk by centrifugal force, the cream com- 
- ing ont of one spout and the skim milk 
from another. 

If you are keeping six or eight good cows 
it might pay you to purchase a separator, 
but for a less ‘number we should prefer the 
deep setting system. 

A cream separator costs $125 for one hav- 
ing a capacity of 300 to 350 pounds per hour. 
A smaller size machine, with a capacity of 
175 to 250 pounds, can be bought for $75. 

GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB. 

Quite a number of inquiries are coming in 
regarding this breed of dairycattle. There 
are very few animals in this State. 

The last annual meeting of the club was 
held in Philadelphia, Dec. 9th. This club 
is conducted and governed very largely by 
the same principles that obtain in the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. 

At the last Guernsey meeting it was 
found that more entries, both of bulls and 
of cows, had been placed upon the register 
than during any of the preceding four 
years and the transfers were above the 
average for that time. 

Sec’y. W. H. Caldwell, of Peterboro, .N. 
H., was sent to England last season to in-- 
vestigate various matters pertinent to the 
continued success of the Guernsey breeding 
industry in this country. Concerning the 
home of the Guernsey we quote from Prof. 
Caldwell’s report: 

Of the Island of Guernsey, Professor 
Caldwell stated that to an American the 
island presents a most interesting picture, 
being but nine by six miles in extent, a lit- 
tle larger than our average townships, yet 
having 36.000 inhabitants and over 6,000 
cattle. It is surprising to note the condi- 
tion of sabe mak shown, when one con- 
siders that on this small area there are so 
many people dependent upon purely agri- 
cultural pursuits, for aside from the fishing 
and quarry industry, there is little but the 
product of the fields. Here we see a good 
illustration of intensive farming. Itis not 
the problem to see how much can be grown 
on @ given area. The growing of tomatoes, 
grapes, bulbs and cut flowers in glass 
houses, still surpasses the rearing of cattle. 
There are few farmers now carrying over 
ten or twelve head, the larger portion of 
them having from three to seven cows in 
milk. There is a tendency among a few to 
realize the great extent to which the cattle 
of the island have been called on to furnish 
animals for export. These few hold to 
some choice animals. 

Regarding the importation of these cattle 
an amendment to the by-laws of the club 
was adopted to the effect that no animal 
hereafter imported shall be entered in the 
herd register of the American Guernsey 
cattle club, unless previously registered in 
the herd register of the Island of Guernsey 
or on the herd register of the English cat- 
tle society. 

The officers for the following year are: 
James M. man, Brookline, Mass., 
Prest.; Wm. H. Caldwell, Peterboro, N. H., 
Sec’y. and Treas, 

The club lay great stress on the impor- 





tance of breeding for the deep orange color, 
for which Guernsey butter has always been 
noted. In England some farmers keep a 
few Guernseys in their herds for the sake 
of improving the color of the milk. 





DAIRY SCHOOLS. 


Modern advances in dairy knowledge 
have been so rapid and the inventor has so 
changed the apparatus and routine former- 
ly in use that those who were experts have 
fallen behind in the march of events, and 
it is now scarcely possible to acquire ex- 
pert knowledge in the farm dairies, where 
the practices of more than a quarter of a 
century ago are still followed. The estab- 
lishing of dairy schools, where theoretical 
instruction as well as practical explanation 
in the use of the best apparatus could be 

iven in accordance with the results of the 
atest scientific researches, therefore be- 
came necessary. 

“Dairy Schools,” by R. A. Pearson, B. S., 
Assistant Chief of reity Division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry (Bulletin No. 17, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry), which has just 
been issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is intended tospread information con- 
cerning the good results these schools ac- 
complish among the dairymen who either 
do not know of them or have only a vague 
idea as to their purposes. , 

The subject is treated under the heads: 
Dairy instruction; Purposes of dairy 
schools; ‘Methods of conducting dairy 
schools—requirements for admission, cer- 
tificates and prizes, and cost of dairy course 
—Equipment; Advantages of a dairy 
course; Advantages of dairy schools to the 
public; and an Appendix, which contains 
Statements of the facilities for instruction 
in dairying in the States and Territories. 

The illustrations consist of four full page 

lates: (p) Dairy hall, New York, and 

airy hall, Wisconsin; (2) Churning room 
and operating separators, Wisconsin; (3) 
Pasteurizing milk, Illinois,and cheese room, 
Minnesota; (4) Milk laboratory and live 
stock lecture room, Minnesota. Also two 
figures: (1)Receiving and sampling milk, 
College creamery, Iowa; (2) College cream- 
ery at Fargo, N. Dak. 

This publication is not for miscellaneous 
distribution by the Department, but can be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Union Building, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington. 

’ [We fail to see any reason why our 
worthy Secretary of Agriculture should 
make any charge for sending out this 
department matter, so long as our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators are allowed such 
generous use of the franking privilege.— 


Ep.] 





STABLE COMFORT FOR COWS. 


I want to endorse friend Geo. E. Scott’s 
articlein FARMER of Sept. 24. It reminds 
me of what I once heard ata farmers’ in- 
stitute in eastern Ohio. On the program 


was a lawyer, witha paper on “How to 
make farming pay.’ It was an elaborate 
and lengthy paper, explaining in detail how 
he made the farm, pay, and strongly in- 
sinuated that the reason so many farmers 
failed to make the farm pay a good round 
dividend was the lack of business intelli- 
gence. His success as a farmer was so bril- 
liant thatI took the pains to find out the 
modus operandi of his farming, with these 
results. 

He accumulated quite a large amount of 
money in his profession., He got a farm at 
low figures, through foreclosure of a mort- 
gage. He hired his laborers at the lowest 
possible wages, principally foreigners. He 
had plenty of capital, and made farming a 
success. 

But how different the results might have 
been had he done as perhaps nine-tenths of 
our farmers do—went in debi for from one- 
third to one-half of the purchase money, 
paid interest, raised a family, paid taxes 
and all incidentalexpenses, with constant- 
ly falling prices for farm products. I will 
venture to say that his experience would not 
have read so much like a fairy tale. 

This brings me to one of friend Scott’s 
points, stated thus: “I have no patience 
with the fine-haired dairy autocrats of the 
day, who have made their thousands in 
other lines than dairying, then by way of 
entertaining themselves, purchase all the 
big butter-producing cows they can,: and 
entertain the public with flattering results 
of what they can do in fancy dairying.” 

I have no objection to the methods of 
these men, only as they pose or are held up 
as successful business dairymen. Itis the 
man without capital, or with only limited 
means, who oa pleasant quarters for 
his cows, although his stables are made out 
of poles and straw; the man who wrests 
from dairying a fair and increasing profit 
by intelligent study of the cow and her 
creature wants, then supplies her wants in 
the cheapest, most practical way. That is 
the successful dai#yman. A stable can he 
built with a very small outlay in money, in 
which cows can be made just as comforta- 
ble and will do just as well as in a $10,000 
barn with electric lights and all modern im- 
provements, ~ 

The most essential things in a cow stable 
are warmth, light and ventilation, and 
these can be had in a stable constructed 
largely of poles, straw and cheap material, 
as well.asin a costly structure. One great 
trouble with farmers and dairymen is that 
they do not always prepare stables and use 
the means at hand to make their stock 
comfortable, preferring rather to wait un- 
til they are able to build stables wit’: all 
modern improvements. There is no need 





whatever, nor can a farmer give a good ex- 





cuse‘for exposing stock of any kind to the 
wintry elements when good, warm shelter 
can so easily and cheaply be supplied, as it 
can on all our farms, I care not how large 
or how smail the number of cattle on a 
farm, the amount of feed saved in one 
winter -will pay twice over what warm 
Shelter can be provided for. More particu- 
larly is this true of milch cows in winter 
milk. We are now nsing a stable that did 
not cost at the rate of 50 cents per cow, yet 
so far as cow comfort is concerned, our 
cows fare just as well as though in a 
stable costing twenty times that amount. 
We have no high-priced patent stalls, but 
we have a plan for making stalls and rack 
that, when it comes te comfort for the cow 
and at the same time keeping cows clean 
and convenient for the milker, is just as 
good as the best patent affair. Were I to 

uild a costly cow_barn I would use this 
plan in preference to anything I have ever 
seen yet. 

The same rule can be applied all the 

way through the. dairy. Just as good but- 
ter, under some circumstances at least, can 
be made with cheap appliances as with the 
most costly. A patent creamer is a nice 
hing, but a cheap tank will give just as 
good results, all other things being equal 
A separator is a nice tool or machine, but 
we made just as good butter from gravity- 
creamed cream, set in a cheap tank. Of 
course, our loss in creaming was greater, 
but our butter was just as good. 

One must remember that the conven- 
ience of a thing always costs the most. A 
creamer is more convenient than a plain 
tank, but the difference in results will pay 
no one to buy a high-priced patent concern. 
There is an exception to this rule in the 
separator. The product will be no better 
perhaps, but the amouut of butter fat re- 
covered, over gravity creaming, amounts 
to quite an item in a few years, depending 
on the number of cows, of course. 

Our cheap stable is not as convenient to 
feed in. in many other respects, as is ex- 
Gov. Morton’s modern stable. It takes 
more time and work on our part, but we 
get big pay for doing this extra work over 
what we would get if we would doas so 
many farmers do. I would say to dairy- 
men, and all farmers, make use of the 
means at hand to supply shelter for all 
stock. I make no exception. It will pay 
better than loaning money at 20 per cent. 
The elements have neither heart nor soul. 
If a man charged you 10 percent for money, 
you would call him an “old skinner.*’ The 
elements will blow two or three times 10 
per cent out of your pocket in one short 
winter, if you fail tc provide comfortable 
quarters for your animals. We can’t all 
afford modern barns. I can’t, I know; but 
can get just as good results if we will only 
use the means at hand. . 

LaBett Co., Kan. M. E. KING. 

{There is much good sense itn friend 
King’s statements, and we hope all will 
read the above article. We find we can 
furnish just as much and good stable com- 


fort to the cows in our old barns as any 
cows receive in fancy structures costing a 
largesum of money. However, there is no 
doubt that we are taking altogether too 
many stepsin doing our stable work, and 
hope to bring about an improvement some- 
time.—Eb. ] 








Sometimes when 
the last spark of life 
seems almost extin- 
guished it is fanned 
into flame again by 
prompt, vigorous ac- 
tion. It is a mistake 
however, to put off 
action too long; an- 
other mistake is to 
despair too easily. 
Both these mistakes 
are made in dealing 
with disease, par- 
ticularly with con- 
sumption. Itis neg- 
lected at first until 
someone names it. 
Then the name 

Strikes terror to the 
mind ; the nature of 
the disease is misun- 
derstood: It isa 
blood disease, set- 
tled inthe lungs. If 
it settled somewhere 
else the doctors 
: would give it a dif 
ferent name :—scrofula, kidney disease 01 
“liver complaint.” But the name only tells 
where it settles. It is really all one dis. 
ease :— Bad blood; and there is only one 
cure :— Good blood. 

An abundance of good, rich, red, blood put 
into the circulation, cures every one of these 
complaints, consumption as well as the rest 
—if it hasn’t gone be: er a is on = true 

hysiological principle—fully proven by ex- 
. Mence--that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery cures Consumption and all other 
blood diseases. It tones up the blood-mak- 
ing organs to produce a fresh supply of 
healthy, red blood ; this carries new nour- 
ishment and life to the wasted lung tissue ; 
or any other tissue that is affected. It 
drives out the poisonous disease - germs 
which clog the skin, liver or kidneys. It is 
simply a question of purifying and building 
up ; where there is <—oe left to build on 
the ‘“‘Golden Medical Discovery” will in- 
fallibly build up and cure. It cures cases 
which doctors declare ‘‘incurable.’”? That 
word has lost its meaning since 
Pierce’s wonderful ‘‘ Discovery.”’ 

The og and hopeful truth about disease is 











This little picture will come 
home with telling force to man 
a tired and overworked farmer’s 
wife, who has often felt that she 
could not longer stand the strain 
and who finally succumbed to 
disease. Poor woman! : Do you 
not know that there is within 
your easy reach a remedy that & 
will quickly restore you to} 
health and happiness? A remedy 
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De Laval Separators. 


MICHIGAN STATE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Agricultural College P. O., Mich., 

January 6, 1897. 
“It gives me great pleasure to repeat my testi- 
mony as to the value and efficiency of the De Laval 
Cream Separators. For another year they have 
been in constant use under my immediate obser- 
vation. The per cent of fat in skim-milk is seldom 
more than a mere trace. Although subjected to the 
trying conditions of a dairy course where beginners 
must put them together and operate them, they 
have required little or no repairs ard are still in 
excellent condition. The result of a long course of 
experiments, during which these machines have 
been subjected to every reasonable test, commend 
them for efficiency, thoroughness of skimming, 
small power required, ease of management and 

perfect construction.” 
Cuinton D. Smita, Director. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 





CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird. Highland, Mich. 








OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PrEsIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

Vicr-PREsIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SECRETARY-TRE«s.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrecrors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W.. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. Landon, 
Spring port. ‘ : d 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 











THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 





One of the most important questions 
which the Association has yet proposed for 
general discussion is that announced for 
March, under the heading, ‘A Study of 
the Proceedings of the Board of Supervis- 
sors.” 

Governor Rich, State Tax Statistician 
DeLand, and many other acknowledged 
authorities in public affairs, have always 
urged that the abuses in the management 
of public business, of which the people so 
justly complain, have their origin chiefly in 
township and county matters. 

We believe this to be emphatically true, 
and that the trouble arises largely from the 
unfamiliarity of the people in general with 
what their public officers are doing. For 
this reason the above topic has been pro- 
posed. 

And now let the work be done thorough- 
ly in order that the greatest good may re- 
sult. We refer to the matter thus early in 
order that plans may be made by the local 
clubs at their respective February meetings 
for a thorough consideration of the question 
in March. 

The plan we would suggest is this: 

First, The appointment of some member 
of each club who will see toit that publish- 
ed copies of the proceedings of the Board of 
Supervisors for the past year are secured 
for the use of the club members in time for 
preparation for the March meeting. A 
sufficient number of these copies can be 
easily obtained through the Supervisors of 
the respective townships. 

Second, The assignment at the February 
meeting of different phases of the work to 
specific individuals for treatment at the 
March meeting. 

We would recommend the following sub- 
divisions of this work, each to be assigned 
to some individual clab member: 

The objects of the regular sessions of the 
Board. 

Committee work on the Board. 

Power and policy of the Board in audit- 
ing accounts. _ 

Power and policy of the Board in ap- 
pointing officers, and in fixing salaries. 

Power and policy of the Board in caring 
for the poor. 

Power and policy of the Board in equaliz- 
ing the assessment. 

Power and policy of the Board in settling 
with the county officers. 

Power and policy of the Board in audit- 
ing Justice’s claims. 

Power and policy of the Board in deter- 
mining the length of its sessions. 

We would also recommend that all super- 
visors and all ex-supervisors in the respec- 
tive communities be especially invited to be 
present at the March meetings to aid in the 
consideration of the subject. 

A consideration of the above topics ina 
thorough and understanding manner will 
do much toward preparing the people of 
this State to make a satisfactory selection 
of incumbents for this office at the town 
meetings soon to follow. 

We very much doubt if the people fully 
realize the importance of the work their 
supervisors are called upon to perform. 
When it is so easy to familiarize ourselves 
with these duties let us not lose this oppor- 
tunity to systematically do that which has 
been so long neglected. 

Partisanship must not and will not enter 
into the consideration of this question. 
Honest supervisors will haii the investiga- 
tion with delight. Dishonest ones may 
well suffer from its consequences. 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 








fort to the Good Roads Movement. 
* 


* 


Gov. Pingree seems to favor appropria- 
tions for the University beyond the regular 


ste ’ ~ 
Gov. Pingree’s message gives little com- “farmers rey emg nee is not so very differ 


Gov. Rich, in his retiring message,recom- 
mends that the University be granted no 
special appropriation at this session. 

* 
* 

Speaker Gordon deserves the thanks of 
every citizen of this State for the firm stand 
he took against the legislative junket. 

* + 


* 

Rep. Kimmis has given notice that he 
will, at an early date, introduce @ bill pro- 
viding for the fixing of the salaries of all 
county officers by the boards of supervisors, 
and the turning of all fees collected in such 
offices into the county treasury. 


* * 
* 


Do the people appreciate the work of the 
legislature in the interest of reform? If 
any one doubts it, let him but listen to the 
comments made on every side regarding 
the abolition of the junket. Speaker Gordon 
and the House of Representatives have 
touched a responsive chord by their action 


in the matter. B 


<7 

The Kimmis County Salary bill will pro- 
voke one of the hottest fights of the session. 
It will be the people arrayed against the 
county office holders; and if the people 
give Representative Kimmis and his co- 
workers the support of which they are 
capable, they will win the fight. 


* * 
* 


By a unanimous vote the Senate support- 
ed the annual junket, but the House stood 
by the people and defeated the scheme 
by the decisive vote of seventy-five to 
fifteen. Where now are the men who 
claimed that the people can accomplish 
nothing by their efforts to secure business- 
like reforms in the administration of public 
affairs? 

* r © 

The “Good Roads” fight in the legisla- 
ture promises to be a hotone, but the farm- 
ers willsurely win. Theagitation started by 
the farmers’ clubs against the movement, 
and so loyally taken up by every farmers’ 
organization, and indeed by almost every 
farmer in the State, has become irresistible 
in its power. Let the good work go on 
until the victory is so decisively ours that 
the battle will not soon be renewed. 





WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN FARMERS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS. 





Paper Read at the Annual Meeting of the State 
Association, by Mrs. Johnstone (Beatrix), and 
Published by Request. 


I am asked to consider what influence 
women may have, or should have, in farm- 
ers’ organizations, meaning, presumably, 
the farmers’ clubs whose representatives 
are here assembled. They say, you know, 
that there is nothing under heaven that is 
either very good or very bad unless there is 
a woman in it—which may possibly be the 
reason why & woman has been put upon 
your program. But it seems to me that 
the tacit acknowledgment of woman’s 
beneficial influence, conveyed in the very 
fact that no one seems to think it possible 
to manage a club without her, has not left 
me much chance for argument. That 
woman’s aid is not only appreciated but 
felt necessary to Success seems to go with- 
out saying, as the French phrase it. She is 
already an influence with you. So farasI 
am aware, there is but one club in the 
State that does not admit women to its 
membership and its councils. Perhaps, by 
this time, it has “‘swung into line” and be- 
come more liberal and less exclusive; at 
least we may hope to that effect. For 
there are many good reasons why women 
should share in the work, the responsibili- 
ties and the benefits of the clubs, and 1 have 
yet to hear a valid reason assigned why 
they should not. One of the best reasons 
for their presence is that the farmer’s 
family—a little isolated comtmune, the one 
and only syndicate of which the farmer is 
the head—cannot afford to disintegrate 
socially. In the cities husbands and 
wives may go and come independent of 
each other. But. on the farms the social 
pleasures must, by the circumstances and 
conditions of farm life, be such as both can 
enjoy, for they must be shared together. 
few days ago a man friend inquired the 
subject of this paper. I told him, and be- 
cause I like to know other people’s views of 
things, I asked; “What influence do you 
think women have in farmers’ organiza- 
tions?” With a large wide smile he 
promptly answered ‘“‘not any!’? ButI be- 
lieve women do have an influence, and that 
they may have a stronger influence if they 
choose to exert themselves in the right 
direction. Perhaps woman’s direct in- 
fluence is not as great as that she exercises 
unconsciously; indeed we know itis often 
true that the power of personality is 
stronger, though much less in evidence 
than the force of advice and precept 
through direct speech, 

It seems to me that woman’s influence in 


ent after all from her influence in the farm- 
ers’ family. Just as she can create acheer- 
ful, refined, elevating atmosphere in the 
home, so can she engender these qualities 
inthe club. Her presence tends to make 
discussions moderate in tone and temperate 


can lift her voice for truth and purity and 
right. Itissaid the knights of old fought 
more valiantly when ladies witnessed their 
combats; so, in the wordy battles in which 
issues are settled in these days,woman’s in- 
fluence may inspire our modern knights of 
the plow to nobler utterances. She may, 
herself, bring no greatsum of wisdom to the 
club, but it is not by adding to man’s knowl- 
edge but by understanding him,and through 
sympathy, that woman becomes his helper, 
and wins that intangible yet potent spiritu- 
al power over him that we call influence. 
To have influence over a man is not to make 
him go to town when we’re out of sugar, or 
get apail of water without being asked 
twice; but it is to make him glad to turn to 
us with confidence and faith inour sym- 
pee and comprehension; it is to make 

im take the noble rather than the ignoble 
view, to feel the more generous impulse and 
choose the more honorable action, through 
feeling we expect it of him, and that he 
must justify our expectations. 

Woman’s half-unconscious influence can 
and does do much to make the club popaler 
and arouse and maintain interest. here 
the women thoroughly enjoy the meetings, 
work or weather will seldom be allowed to 
keep the men ut home. But where a wife 
finds the club a bore and its meetings profit- 
less, very soon you will find a husband who 
thinks after the same fashion. Her indif- 
ference has dulled his interest. And it is 
these half-hearted, lukewarm members who 
most effectually put the extinguisher on 
the enthusiasm of aciub. Their inertia is 
a dead weight that drags heavily on the ac- 
tive, and safety lies in letting them with- 
draw at their first move in that direction. 
But, fortunately, the happy union of social 
and literary privileges the club offers, ap- 
peals to nearly all dwellers upon farms, and 
the average club is made up of like-minded 
people,all thoroughly in earnest,all centered 
toward a common aim. 

But woman’s ‘influence does not end in 
getting men totheclub. She finds one of 
her first and best appreciated duties is to 
feec him as soon as she gets him there; and 
I have an idea, based on some ancient and 
not-to-be-despised axioms, that her pres- 
enceis most valued and her influence most 
pleasantly exerted, to most men’s appreci- 
ation, during the dinner hour. But per- 
haps that’s a slander. 


I hope to see womans influence exerted 
to put down pessimism and buila up op- 
timism. The farmer, most of all men, has 
reason to remember his mercies. He has no 
employer to say, “I shall not need your 
services next week;’’ no landlord to set his 
household goods in the street if he does not 
pay hisrent. He is sure of a roof to cover 

im, fuel to warm him and food to eat, and 
that’s more than thousands of his country- 
men have had inthe last few years. e, 
among all men, should be most cheerful 
and content, for he is the most indepen- 
dent, and when he grumbles and growls, 
either in the club or at home, I humbly 
hope and trust the women will promptly 
shut him up. 

It is my firm belief that, though there is 
no doubt that woman’s influence in farm- 
ers’ organizations is both valuable and 
beneficent, the real gist of the question 
runs the other way. The influence of the 
organizations upon woman is greater than 
woman's influence in the organizations. I 
repeat—I believe woman needs the club 
more than the club needs her. 

She needs, for instance, the outside inter- 
est and the spice of variety; she needs the 
social advantages—the cordial hand-clasps 
and the friendly word. It does us all good 
to meet and mingle with our kind. To do 
so helps establish a bond of human sympa- 
thy between individuals, and makes “the 
brotherhood of man’ something more than 
empty words. It breaks the monotony and 
enlivens the isolation of farm life—and 
these are its greatest drawbacks. ‘‘Notn- 
ing,’’ says Hamerton, ‘’can replace the con- 
versation of living men and women; not 
even the richest literature can replace it.” 
Woman needs the new ideas which spring 
up in other minds, and which society 
marshals before us “like carriages in the 
street.”” She needs the opportunity to air 
her own bright thoughts occasionally. 
Many women of the farms have strong de- 
sires for a broader intellectuality, but feel 
their lives barren of opportunities. To 
such, the club offers a stimulus and a mo- 
tive, and it may be made a stepping-stone 
to wider culture. The topics of the club 
may induce them to turn their attention to 
questions not wholly feminine. It is often 
made a reproach to women that they think 
narfowly and concern themselves with triv- 
ialities. Yet a woman’s life, ifshe gives 
it to her home and family, is made up of 
the thinking about and the doing of what, 
in men’s eyes, are onconsidered trifles, but 
which, after all, are the things that make 
home dear and blessed. She must think of 
them; but she must not let them absorb 
her. And though men often quote, with 
reference to women’s information, that ‘‘a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,’’ the 
trath is, a little learning is a good deal bet- 
ter than none at all. 

Many of you know that I don’t believe in 
public life for women, Wit I do regard it as 
every woman’s duty to be interested in,and 
to the extent of her opportunities, con- 
versant with, our great national questions. 
It is not necessary for her take an active 
part in them, any more than it is necessary 
or & man to bea politician because he is 
interested in politics, or a._preacher because 
he is religious. Though women have no 
acknowledged responsibility in public af- 
fairs, they are by no means without influ- 
ence—an influence that is of considerable 
moment. And being of moment, everything 
that can be done to make it the right sort 
of influence should be . If we cannot 
understand all the intricacies of finance, or 
all the principles of an abstruse and com- 
plica uestion, we can at least look 
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espoused by the worthiest and the most 
capable\people, and ask ourselves if we will 
not be safe in their company. For these 
pi are, no doubt, following others who 
are better informed than they, and by such 
a chain wé reach to those who have made 
the theme thesubject of exhaustive thought 
and who do know what is truth. Thus 
women, while benefiting themselves, may 
stir men up to think more and more nobly; 
and I tell you, my friends, both as individ- 
uals and as a nation, we are sadly in need 
of noble thinking. 

We shall never have social or political 
parley until women know more about pub- 

ic affairs. We cannot exert influence in’ 
matters whereof we know nothing. The 
opinion of ignorance, even though morally 
right, is never respected, simply because. it 
is ignorant. Woman does not make herself 
felt in public matters because she knows 
nothing about them. Her ignorance is 
Simply colossal. I’ve met women who 
could do seven kinds of lace stitch,and who 
didn’t know the difference between a nom- 
ination and.election. We plead in excuse 
that we have no vote, and that being voice- 
less, to inform ourselves is unnecessary and 
to no purpose. For shame in such logic! 
Is it unprofitable to be concerned in the 
affairs of the government that protects us 
in person and property, that secures us our 
liberties, that extends its sheltering banner 
over us in the land of the siranger? How 
can indifferent mothers bring up patriotic 
sons? Love of country is no masculine 
virtue. It belongs to men and women alike. 
The women of 1776, the women of 1861, were 
rmeated with loyal 4 to country. Per- 
aps were some issue involving great per- 
sonal sacrifice before them the women of 
1896 would prove as patriotic and as loyal 
as the dames of the Revolution and Civil 
war. But our country needs, not the 
spasmodic exercise of patriotic emotions, 
but the steady and abiding interest of our 
mothers in the events and issues that are 
making the history of today—for it is a 
history-making epoch, as those wil! realize 
who live to look back upon it through the 
perspectine of the next decade. Therefore, 
say women need these organizations, that 
they may hear about and discuss those cru- 
cial topics of public welfare in which all 
men are, and all women ought to be, 
interested. ‘ 

You may think—that,in dwelling upon 
this view 1 have strayed from my subject, 
ae not so far, after all. For when woman 
inds herself benefited by attendance at 
farmers’ organizations—when she finds 
them a help mentally as well as a pleasure 
socially, when she sees in them a means to 
a wider outlook, she will take a deeper and 
a more enduring interest, and then her 
ways of making her influence felt will be 
doubled and tripled. What she gets from 


usury, in richer, riper knowledge. Her in- 
fluence will be more potent everywhere, at 
home,in her children’s lives,in these organ- 
izations. Sol say, help women to under- 
stand the matters in which you yourselves 
are interested, and do not disdain their 
imperfect knowledge. ’ 
And now, Icrave your patience while I 
say a word or two respecting the organiza- 
tions of farmers, and this, your federation 
of organizations. Little more thana month 
ago, during the last hours of one of the 
must exciting political campaigns since the 
days of Lincoln and Bouglas, I witnessed a 
great demonstration in Detroit,in the inter- 
ests of sound money. The first device— 
that which headed-a parade in which more 
than twenty thousand voters and wage- 
earners participated, and in which almost 
every man wore the red, white and blue 
above the yellow emblem of party as if to 
show that love of country should be supe- 
rior to all other claims upon man’s loyalty— 
the first device, I say, was a float bearing a 
pyramid of golden cubes, to typify the in- 
dustries that rest upon a stable currency. 
That upon which “Manufactures” and 
“Commerce”? rested, which upheld them 
both and was as great as both put to- 
gether, was inscribed ‘Agriculture.’ And 
I thought, were our farmers as closely unit- 
ed and as homogeneous as the atoms which 
make up the granite the cube simulates, 
what a mighty force they might exert in 
the cause of reform and progress! Cohesion 
is strength—and cohesion is the intimate 
organization and companionship of unsig- 
nificant but innumerable atoms. Unorgan- 
ized, farmers are like a handful of sand, 
each atom of which stands by itself, inde- 
pendent but alone; to be scattered by wind 
or flood, to be swept aside unresisting; 
forceless; purposeless. But bind these 
fragments together, give them the power 
of cohesion and union, and you have the 
eternal and the everlasting rock. And it 
was with a very small fragment of rock, a 
mere pebble, that David slew a giant. 


What the farmers need is organization 
and organized effort. There have been 
several movements in that direction which 
have overrun the country like wildfire— 
and died out as quickly,accomplishing noth- 
ing. But this club movement, in which 
nobody has a political axe to grind ora 
private purse to fill; which is unselfish 
since what, it accomplishes in the way of 
righting wrongs, of reforming abuses is for 
the good of all, not for the purposes of a 
few, is ofa wholly different nature. Itisa 
movement of the farmers by themselvesand 
for themselves. It has had a slow but a 
steady, healthy, normal growth; no swift 
upspringing to die down as quickly and be 
forgotten, but something that looks as if it 
had come to stay, and better still, come todo 
something. Give it achance, friends! Hold 
up the hands of those who are striving so 
ardently to make it succeed; for truly it 
seems most likely to prove the power—the 
real molecular attraction—by which to 
unite in a common aim and for thecommon 
good, those who, unorganized and alone, 
are like the shifting and unstable grains of 





about and see which set of principles is 


sand, but who, bound together and working 


the club she will give back toit again with . 
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harmoniously, pits not only know what 
they want but be able to ask for it ina voice 
that cannot be disregarded. 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


HAMLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


' On January 13th this club met at the 
home of T. L. Reynolds, of Eaton Rapids. 
Thirtyrals persons anree a pleasant time. 
Rev. T. H. Jacokes spoke before the club: 
Subject, “A carefully arranged plan need- 
ed for the farmer.” Subdivisions: Care- 
ful thinking to save undue expenditure of 
labor; always decide on the side of 
safety; take no risks. 

A "ee subject it seems to us to place in 
the list of topics for discussion in the 
different clubs. Mom., Reporter. 


CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The first regular session of the year 
occurred on Jannary 6th at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar McKay, in Clyde, 
President Beard presiding. The first busi- 
ness of the day, the annual election of 
officers, resulted in the re-election of the 
president, and but few changes in the 
minor officers. eae 

The literary program consisted of read- 
ings, music, recitations, and a finely 
written and well read essay by Mrs. Emma 
Earnest, on “The benefits to be derived 
from the farmers’ club.”* This part of the 
program having been concluded, an in- 
teresting discussion on sugar beet culture 
was introduced by L. B. Rice, a horticul- 
turist from Port Huron, with a view 
toward establishing the new industry of 
sugar making in Michigan. 

From the question box came the follow- 
ing: Should women have a system in 
housekeeping? This was answered by one 
or two of our notable housekeepers in the 
affirmative, with the assertion that every 
woman has one of some kind, adapted to 
her special needs and conditions. 

Should farmers favor national irrigation 
of arid lands at present? Why, or why 
not? Allen Atkins Sr. thought that in the 
present depressed state of agricultural in- 
dustries, it would be unwise to spend 
national funds io bring more land into 
competition with the present acreage of 
productive farms. 

Should farmers favor the proposed 
change in taxation of railroads, and the 
proposed distribution of the _ resulting 
monies? This proved to bea question up- 
on which the club was not prepared to say 
much, and, with No. .2, was referred to a 
committee on resolutions, to be further 
considered at our next meeting. 

Our club is in good working order, with a 








eh ray of eighty, but we find a diffi- 
culty in obtaining practical results from 
our work. 


MRS. OSCAR McKAY, Cor. Sec’y. 
GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Genoa KE'armers’ Ulub met on Janu- 
ary 9th at the capacious home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Walker, in Oceola. 

After the usual opening exercises the 
secretary called the roll which was re- 
sponded to with quotations by the mem- 
bers, but as many had forgotten the new 
requirement, it resulted in repleting the 
treasury with several five-cent fines. A 
very fine feature of the program was the 
music of the Genoa male quartet, which 
was highly appreciated by the audience. 
The members of this quartet were made 
honorary members of the club, as a mark 
of appreciation of their work. 

There being no regular question for dis- 
cussion the time was given to our delegate 
to the State Association for his report. 

The good roads movement was then dis- 
cussed by B. F. Batchelder and R. C. Reed 
and others. Each claimed that the exist- 
es laws are good enough if the men would 
only do more efficient work when working 
out their road tax. 

An adjournment was then taken, to meet 
at Joseph Rider’s on the first Saturday in 
February. 

MRS. T. J, CONELY, Cor. Sec’y. 
MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This clubs January meeting was held at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Smith with a good attendance. 

An excellent program was carried out, 
which consisted of music, recitation, ques- 
tion box, and an essay by Misg T-ucy Pierce 
on How Shall we Educate our Girls? The 
paper was a good one, and brought out a 
number of thoughts worthy of considera- 
tion. She thought the subject of the high- 
er education of young women at present 
demands answer to these questions: 
daa Shall a girl receive a college educa- 

ion 

Second, Shall she receive the same kind 
of a college education as a boy? 

Third, Shall she be educated at the same 
college? 

The anSwer to the first question depends 
much on the character of the girl. To be 
wise and at the same time womanly, is to 
wield a tremendous influence which may 
be felt for good in the lives of generations 
to come. 

It isnot forms of government by which 
men are made or unmade. It is the char- 
acter and influence of their mothers and 
their wives. The higher education of 
women means more for the future than all 
imagined legislative reforms. And its in- 
fluence does not stop with the home. It 
Means a higher standard of manhood, 
greater thoroughness of training, and the 
coming of better men. A generous educa- 
tion should be the birthright of every 
daughter of the Republic. 

Second, Shall the girls be given the same 
education as the boys? Yes, and no. If 

y the same we mean an equal degree of 
breadth and thoroughness, an equal fitness 
for high thinking and wise acting. Yes. 

f we mean to reach this end by exactly the 
Same course of studies, then the answer 
must be, No, For the same course of study 





will not yield the same results with differ- 


ent penne 

Third, Shall women be taught in the 
same classes as men? The system of co-edu- 
cation the writer thinks a good one. 
Where young men and women are admitted 
to the same classes, subject to the same re- 
quirements and Rosernse by thesame rules, 
there is less of silliness and folly. ‘There is 
less attraction exerted by idle and frivo- 


‘lous girls, when young men also meet girls 


who are industrious and serious. 

The standard of college work has not 
been in any way lowered by co-education. 

Our delegate, E. E. Warren, read an in- 
teresting report of the work done at Lan- 
sing, which was followed by a discussion. 
While some of the members thought favor- 
ably/of the work accomplished there, others 
could not see that there was anything done 
which would result in good for the farmers. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of B. H. Balcom, February 5th. 

MRS. B. H. BALCOM, Cor. Sec’y. 


NORTH VERNON CLUB. 


The last meeting of the North Vernon 
Club was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Coaling, January 6th. Eighteen 
families out of-the twenty families compos- 
ing the club were present promptly on 


time. 

The president, J. J. Patchell, called to 
order. After the usua)] opening exercises, 
the president delivered his annual address 
which was highly appreciated. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the follow- 
ing year: President, Phillip Kline; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Peter Patchell; Secretary, 
Miss Mina Potter; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Peter Patchell. 

An interesting program was carried out, 
consisting of recitations and readings. 
The question box called ovt interesting and 
lively discussions. 

The county organizer, Frank Whelan, 
was present, and gave us words of cheer 
and encouragement. The club then ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Curtis, on February 3d, 
1897 PETER PATCHELL, Cor. Sec’y. 


SOUTHERN WASHTENAW FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The December meeting of this club was 
held at the residence of Col. and Mrs. Fenn. 
The genial host and hostess furnished an 
abundance of good cheer and a hearty wel- 
come to their beautiful home, whose fertile 
acres comprise one of the finest fruit farms 
in southern Michigan. 

The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident English with a few appropriate re- 
marks. He said agriculture is one of the 
strongest industries in America to-day, 
nearly nine millions of boone being® en- 
gaged in its pursuit, furnishing food for 
over seventy millions. Besides we export 
great Teoria of agricultural products, 
and this of itself is an important factor in 
the civilization of the world, acquainting- the 
different nations with each other, and 
bringing them closer together as it does. It 
is a harbinger of peace, and is One reason 
why we arbitrate. 

After some miscellaneous business, the 

uestions discussed at the meeting of the 
State Association at Lansing, came up for 
consideration. 

All were in favor of farmers’ organiza- 
tions as being conducive of much good to 
e ch other, and to society in general. It is 
good for us to get together and express our 
wants, and we should, by organized effort, 
be able to have influence with the legisla- 
tive bodies the same as men in other lines 
of business do. The good roads movement 
met with little favor, and the opinion was 
expressed that the bicycle would soon be 
reckoned among the relics of the past. 

The salaries of county and state officers 
should be reduced, and should be fixed. 
All fees should go for the benefit of the 
county. 

The system of taxation should be better 
regulated. 

Most of our State institutions are worthy 
and successful although the management 
of them may be open to criticism. Our 
eng have been liberal, and should be, 

ut in times like this, costly appropriations 
should be avoided. 

The motioa was then carried that we ap- 
ply for membership in the State Associa- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs, which is eminently 
proper since this clubis the oldest in the 
State. 

The following resolutions were then pre- 
sented and adopted, a copy of them to be 
sent to the senator and one to the represent- 
ative from this district: 

Resolved, That this association petition 
the legislature now in session to make no 
change in our system of highway taxation 

Resolved, That no appropriation be made 
for farmers’ institutes at this session. 

Resolved, That the law requiring the 
egghntge: for newspapers or periodicals-sent 

y the publishers without order, or beyond 
the time of subscription, be repealed. 

Resolved, That a law be passed with 
sufficient penalties to prevent fraud in the 
manufacture of clothing fabric; that all 
goods made wholly or in part of wool, man- 
ufactured or sold within the State, shall be 
stamped with a certificate from the factory 
stating the material used, andthe per cent 
of shoddy or any wool substitute entering 
into the composition of such goods. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
platform of the State Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs, with the above amendment 
that no. change be madein our system of 
highway taxation. SECRETARY. 


WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Walled Lake Farmers’ Club held 
their January session with Mr. Mortimer 
Phelps, with a goodly quota of members 
present. The usual literary program was 
carried out, consisting of music, recitations 
and readings. ‘There was no question be- 
fore the club for discussion, but the report 
of Mr. Law, our delegate to the State Asso- 
clation, was listened to with interest and 





was discussed somewhat by Mr. Jas. Dodge. 
The next meeting will be held at the home 
of Mr. T. C. Severance,the first Wednesday 
in February. 
HOWARD SEVERANGE, Cor. Sec’y. 
SPRINGPORT FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Sixty-five members met at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Cox, on January 9th. 
President A. L. Landon called the meeting 
to order, when the club joined in singing 
“America.” 

The question for the day,‘‘Our past year’s 
experience in farming,’ was opened by 
Mr. Cox, who, with Messrs. Brown, Craw- 
ford and others, had no cause for complaint 
other than the low prices they had received 
for their products. Mr. Crawford spoke of 
the benefits from the use of commercial 
fertilizer with ashes and plaster, in secur- 
ing a finecatch of clover. Also-.he recom- 
mended the Rural New-Yorker No. 2 and 
the Carman No. 3 potatoes as being excel- 
lent varieties to raise here. 

After a few general exercises the ladies’ 
question, “Home Embellishments,’ was 
opened by Mrs. A. Knowles. She thought 
the extent of home embellishments should 
be determined by the financial condition of 
the farmer. We should be thankful for 
what we have. Our own labor in keeping 
our surroundings neat and clean will do 
much in this line without the use of money. 
Everything possible should be done to 
make our home the most attractive place 
on earth. 

The question box brought out the follow- 
ing: Shall we go in debt to build a new 
court honse in Jackson county? Messrs. 
Dey, Ludlow and Landon thought not in 
these close times. What changes should 
be made in our present highway laws? 
Messrs. Sanford and Crawford thought a 
law requiring the use of wide-tire wagons 
for carrying a load of a thousand pounds or 
more on the highway, after the year 1900, 
would be most effective. The sentiment 
was embodied in a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted. What has become 
of our old-fashioned singingschool? Other 
entertainments,and musical instruments in 
the home have supplanted them. 

Adjourned to meet at Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Hock’s February 13, when a program con- 
sisting of Washington and Lincoln senti- 
ments in song, recitation and reading will 
be presented. REPORTER. 

GRAND BLANC FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Grand Blane Farmers’ Club held 
their annual meeting Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 9, at Davis Hall,with President Stuart 
in the chair. 

After Opening with thesinging of ““Amer- 
ica’’ by the audience, the order of business 
was waived, and a paper on ‘‘Michigan,”’ 
by Mrs, Chas. Johnson, of Flint, was read 
and highly appreciated. 

The several officers then gave their re- 

orts of the work done during the year. 

he secretary gave a synopsis of the work 
done since the organization of the club. At 
this point, an opportunity being given, sev- 
eral joined the club. 

After a recitation by Hiram Somers,came 
the annual election of officers, resulting in 
the re election of all the old officers except 
the vice-president, Mrs. John Cook being 
the new incumbent in that office. 

Some talk was then had on the line of 
work for the coming year,and the president 
proposed an institute of our own, which 
will no doubt materialize in the near future. 
Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the State institutes as now conducted. 

After a recitation by Grace Atkins, we 
were entertained and instructed by a paper 
read by A. C. Bird, of the MICHIGAN F'ARM- 
ER. He expressed himself as_ confident 
that the i against the good roads move- 
ment would be won by the farmers, but 
urged earnest work all along the line by the 
local clubs in support of the work of the 
Association in connection with retrench- 
ment in public expenditures. He especially 
urged systematic support of the county 
officer salary bill introduced by Represént- 
ative Kimmis. 

MRS. M. S. EAMES, Cor. Sec’y. 
TECUMSEH AND FRANKLIN CLUB. 

The regular meeting of this club was held 
January 8th, at the homa of Wm. Waldron. 
Notwithstanding the rough roads, a major- 
ity of the members was present. 

The program, furnished by the older 
members of the club, was enjoyed by all. 
“America” was sung at the opening, after 


-which Mrs. Menger read an essay on High- 


er Education for Women, bringing forth the 
idea of co-education, and the advisability 
of women holding professorships in ourcol- 
leges and universities. 

Mrs. A. VanValkenburg and Mrs. A. 
Haire gave excellent recitations, while Mr. 
Hoag kept the audience laughing by his 
gre rendition of the exploits of “Darius 

reen and His Flying Machine.” 

“Chips” if Fama Swartz, and a dialogue 
by Mr. and Mrs. Matthews and Mrs. Haire 
were very humorous. Mrs. Wilson read a 
poem “A Description of Cholera in Camp.” 
The program was interspersed by vocal 
solos by Mrs. Welch and Mrs. A. Van- 
Valkenburg, and a song by Mr. Payne and 
Mrs. Warson. 

The program was closed by a solo by little 
Gladys Hubbard who responded to an en- 


core. 
The club then adjourned to meetin two 

weeks at the home of Mr. Aylesworth, Jan- 

uary 22d. ELLA M. MUNGER, Sec’y. 
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An INTERESTING Fact.—If you grow potatoes it 
will pay you to buy a potato planter. ‘Just as reapers 
and mowers are indispensable to grain and grass 
growers, so has the potato planter become to potato 
growers. Usecommon-sense in buying. Select one 
that has demonstrated its worth—passed the experi- 
mental stage and has established a reputation. The 
Aspinwall Potato Planter marks, drops and covers 
in one operation, and in all respects is the leading 
machine of its kind, The Aspinwall Mfg. Co., 
Jackson, Mich., send a book free decribing this 
planter, 





Deterinarp BHepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. h communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accompany the letter. 











INDIGESTION.—What makes cows chew 
bones? I have one that is not doing as 
well as I think she ought; have had her 
about two months. She was very thin in 
flesh when I got her. M. N. E., Smith, 
Mich.—Your cow has indigestion. Give 
half an ounce powdered charcoal, half an 
ounce ground gentian, half an ounce 
ground ginger in feed twice daily. 


Pie@s HAVE worms.—My pigs are not 
thriving. Hair is long and curly. They 


have plenty exercise and a good dry place 
to sleep. Am feeding corn and barley meal 
slop. hey show signs of worms. They 
are about three monthsold. J. 0O., North 
Wheeler, Mich.—Give your pigs half adram 
powdered areca nut and half adram ground 
gentian in feed twice a mo for a few days 
and then once aday until they are well. 
Put some salt in their feed. 


INCIPIENT BOG SPAVIN.—A horse coming 
five years old fs a little on the puffy order 
behind; might be called small bogs. He is 
fit for market if legs were sound and clean. 
W. H. D., Lansing, Mich.—Hock joint puffs 
are difficult to reduce unless they are treat- 
ed upon their first appearance. Give one 
dram iodide of potassium twice daily. Apply 
tincture of iodine to puffs once a day. Good 
results follow the use of a properly adjust- 
ed truss. However, it is difficult to get one 
that fits properly. Pressure is one of the 
proper remedies for puffs. 


Izump Jaw.—I have a Shorthorn heifer, 
three years old, to become a cow in April. 
She has a bunch about as big as my fist on 
right under jaw. Bunch is hard, but not 
much sore. Has been there about three 
weeks, growing slowly if at all. She eats 
well and is in good condition. H. K.., 
Strickland, Mich.—Clip the hair off bunch 
and apply red iodine of mereury, one part 
to four parts lard. Rub medicine well in 
once every few days, or as often as you 
think it requires to blister. 


PARTIAL DISLOCATION OF STIFLE.—Horse 
has been lame six weeks. Has lost use of 


one hind limb. When foot is back he can- 
not a it forward. The cords on tore 

art of leg are loose. H. M. D., Qwosso, 

ich.—The stifle joint is partially dislocat- 
ed. Puta collar on horse, hitch a strap 
around pastern, pull leg forward and press 
stifle bone inward into place. As soon as 
joint isin place he will flex leg and be able 
to atop. Keep his leg tied forward and ap- 
ply a blister of caustic balsam once a week 
until he is well. Fill stall with dirt or put 
in new floor so as to keep his a 
one foot higher than his fore. hat wil 
prevent his dislocating joint. 


INDIGESTION.— Yearling heifer refuses to 
eat regularly; was pastured on marsh all 


summer and came home quite thin. Have 
been feeding ensilage with a little bran, 
which she did not eat well. -Now feed cut 
stalks with bran and corn meal mixed, 
with about the sameresults as before. She 
lies down much of the time while in the 
stable; is getting very thin and froths at 
the mouth. H. D. B., Joppa, Mich.—-Ex- 
amine your heifer’s teeth. You may find 
the cause of the trouble all there. Give 
enough epsom salts to open bowels, about 
one-quarter pound three times a day until 
the desired effect is produced. Give one 
ounce bicarbonate soda and one ounce 
ground gentian in feed threé times a day. 


Boop Potson.—I have a three-year-old 
horse colt that, while running in yard, 
stepped on a stick which hit him in the 
breast, cutting a hole about two inches 
deep. Wound discharges freely; legs, belly 
and sheath badly swollen. He seems hearty 
but is quite stiff in fore feet. State how to 
reduce swelling and heal thesore. A. D. 
W., Thomas, Mich.—The wound did rot 
discharge properly. Not having sufficient 
drainage, the pus became pocketed and was 
absorbed, causing blood poison. Give 
wound drainage; examine closely for a 
splinter of wood or foreign body and apply 


‘one part carbolic acid to twenty parts 


water twice daily. Give ten grains quinine 
and one dram nitrate of potash three times 
a day. 
STIFLEOLAMENESS—SCURVY—SPOTS ON 
SKIN.—1. Draft mare, ten years old, has 
lameness of two years’ standing. Has bunch 


on left stifle as large as two fists. Has been 
steadily at work until this winter. Cana 
stifle be dislocated? Can she be cured and 
how long would it take? 2. Cattle have 
white scurvy spots around eyes, nose and 
ears. Also an occasional thin scab on body 
and legs, the size of a silver dollar, resem- 
bling a wart, but of a granulated powdery 
substance. Hair rubbed from ears and top 
of head. First noticed last November while 
animals were on pasture. C. B. A., Milford, 
Mich.—1. If your mare had a dislocated 
stifle joint she could not walk. Her lame- 
ness is mechanical and I doubt very much 
if she ever gets well. Have a seaton run 
through bunch and apply tincture of iodine 
to seaton, also to bunch. That may stimu- 
late absorption and dissolve bunch. 2 
Wash the scurvy spots on skin once a day 
with tar soap and hot water; add q little 


kerosene to water, 
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THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 





Set on a rounding hilltop aa 
And weather-stained and-gray, 
The little mountain school house 
Looks down on the lonesome way. 
No other dwelling is near it, 
"Tis perched up there by itself, 
Like some old forgotten chapel 
High on a rocky shelf. 


In at the cobwebbed windows 
peered, and seemed to see 

The face of a sweet girl teacher 
Smiling back at me. ¢ 

There was her desk in the middle, 
With benches grouped anear, 

Which fancy peopled with children— 
Grown up this many a year. 


Rosy and sturdy children 
Trudging there, rain or shine, 
Eager to be in their places 
On the very stroke of nine. 
Their dinners packed in baskets— 
Turnover, pie. and cake, _ 
The homely toothsome dainties 
Old-fashioned mothers could make. 


Where did the little children come from? 
Fields green with aftermath 

Sleep in the Autumn sunshine, 
And a narrow tangled path 

Creeping through brier and bruswhood 
Leads down the famiiiar way; 

But where did the children c,ome from 
To this school of yesterday*? 


Oh, brown and freckled laddie, 
And lass of the apple cheek. 

The homes that sent you hither 
Are few and far to seek. : : 

But you climbed these steeps like squirrels 
That leap from bough to bough, 

Nor cared for cloud or — 
Nor minded the deep, soft snow. 


Blithe of heart and of footstep 
You merrily took the road; 

Life yet had brought no shadows, 
Care yet had heaped no load. 

And safe beneath lowly roof-trees 
You said your prayers at night, 
And glad as the birds in thé orchard 
Rose up with the morning light. 





Gone is the fair young teacher; 
The scholars come no more 
With shout and song to greet her 
As once, at the swinging door. 
There are gray-haired men and women 
Who belonged to that childish band, 
With troops of their own around them 
In this sunny mountain land. 


The old school stands deserted 
Alone on the hill by itself, 
Much like an outworn chapel 
That clings to a rocky shelf. 
And the sentinel pines around it 
In solemn beauty keep 
Their watch from the flush of the dawning 
Till the grand hills fall asleep. : 
—Margaret E. Sangster in the January Cosmo- 
politan. 
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THE MATE OF THE 
HINDU. 








BY CAPTAIN RALPH DAVIS. 





(Continued.) 


The proposition was taken under advise- 
ment and discussed. There might be a 
trick in it, but we had more confidence in 
ourselves than before. By leaving the 
women to watch at the loopholes below 
there would be 4 respectable force of us to- 


gether on deck in front of the cabin to meet 
any rush with a volley. If the bark struck 
the jagged coral reef, even with that small 
sea on, she would grind to pieces in an 
hour, and there must bea frightful loss of 
life. It was decided to work the craft into 
the bay. The cabin doors were opened, 
and every man of us — out on deck 
prepared for what might happen. Then 
the captain said to Johnson: 

“If there is any trick in this, we are pre- 
pared for you. Let a sailor come aft and 
take the wheel. Now put two or three 
others at work to overhaul the ground 
tackle.” 

He then gave the necessary orders for 
making sail and wearing the bark around 
until her nose pointed at the opening in the 
reef. The island loomed up right before us, 
and had there been adelay of 15 minutes 
we should have been on the reef. The 
mutineers obeyed all orders with alacrity, 
and such of them as came aft of the barri- 
cade were respectful in look and demeanor. 
The opening in the reef was not above 40 
feet wide,and had we‘not been exactly 
opposite it we should never have got in. 
As it was, we had to go it blind, as the say- 
ing is, noone knowing what depth of water 
we should find. What seemed to be a river, 
but what was really a longand narrow bay, 
ran into the center of the island for a dis- 
tance of half a mile. 

There were two turns or elbows in the 
bay, but once over the reef the bark glided 
along until she was at length brought up in 
30 feet of water near the head of the bay! 
On the west of us were a steep shore anc 
deep water. On the east there was a clear 
strip of beach, with the water gradually 
deepening. When the anchor was down 
the bark would swing to the tide safely 
enough, but with no more than 50 feet to 
spare. In other words, the distance be- 


tween her stern and the shore ‘was only,a. 


biscuit.toss. When the anchor was down 
and everything aloft made snug, Johnson 
mounted the barricade and said: 

“Captain, we are going ashore. We gave 
you the best fight we could, but were beat- 
en. If you want to take the bark out, none 
of us will raisé a hand in opposition. If 
you want to come ashore no one shall 
molest you. In the end a man-of-war will 


-exactly what I wanted to do—to tell Mary 


come for us, but meanwhile we shall-enjoy 
ourselves.”’ 

“And what do you want in return for that 
fine speech?” asked the captain, feeling 
ren that it prefaced a request of some 

nd. 

“Well, by your kind leave, we want a 
share of the provisions,as we shall get tired 
of frait after awhile. We also want two or 
three old sails for tents, an ax or two, 
matches and some cooking utensils. We'll 
bave to have a boat to set the things and 
od wounded men ashore, but we’ll: return 

er. 

The captain was so glad to havethem out 
of the ship, even if they were to remain in 
sight on land, that he readily granted the 
request. Four of them were permitted to 
lower one of the quarter boats, and for the 
next three hours she was used to convey 
the rascals and their dunnage across the 
strip of water. They were allowed to help 
themselves with liberal hand, but it was 
stuff which was of no account to us with- 
out our prisoners. , 

It was after 3 o’clock in the afternoon be- 
fore the last man departed, and then the 
boat was given a push from the beach and 
sent back to us. Among the gang were 
eight wounded men, their injuries having 
been inflicted when the women fired through 
the loopholes. Perhaps they had extracted 
some of the shot from their legs,but enough 
was left to cause them to curse and groan 
as they limped about the decks. The bar- 
ricade was almost disposed of in loading 
the boat, and half an hour after the last 
trip we had a clear deck, and the women 
and children were out for an airing. The 
passengers were for having the captain trip 
the anchor and sail at once, but he gathered 
them around him and said: 

‘*Here are but three sailorsof us. Not one 
of you men can go aloft or take atrick at 
the wheel. I don’tsay that we might not 
navigate the bark down to Adelaide; but, 
with the season just changing and bad 
weather coming on, we’d be taking strong 
risks. The Englishman who spoke us thor- 
oughly understood our peril and can be 
depended on to report us. If we hang right 
here for a fortnight, we’ll see a man-of-war 
in the offing. Wecan’t recapture the con- 
victs, but we can remain here as a guard 
and help hunt’em down later on. Besides, 
if we were to sail away, who can tell but 
that some craft may bedriven here by stress 
of weather or come in answer to a signal, 
and she’d certainly fall into the hands of 
the gang? We have aclear ship now and 
can afford to wait.” 

The women murmured somewhat, butthe 
men cheerfully acquiesced in the conclu- 
sion, and when things were once more 
Shipshape aboard no one could have sus- 
pected what we had passed through. Not 
One of the mutineers had addressed a word 
to us or given anybody a black look during 
the transfer, and as fast as they landed on 
the beach they disappeared into the thick 
forest, presumably to look for a site on 
which to make a camp. The passengers 
thought we had done with them for good, 
but the rest of us had a different feeling. 
As night was coming on Captain Clark 
came to me on the bows of the bark, 
— I was overhauling things a bit, and 
said: 

“Ralph, I don’t like the way Johnson 
talked, nor I don’t like the soft, silky way 
the mutineers acted as they went ashore. 
The change was too great and sudden not 
to have some trick aboutit. Whatdo you 
think?”’ 

“Well, sir, Iagree with you as to there 
being something back of it. Those fellows 
have not given up the ~ 5 yet. You don’t 
hear them shouting and laughing ashore, 
and if one of us were to creep through the 
woods I’m thinking he find them gathered 
in a circle about Johnson and new plans 
being discussed. Rest assured, sir, they’ll 
make some move to get possession of the 
bark, and it won’t be long delayed, either.” 
“Just my idea, and we must make ready 
for them!” 

The cabin was left just as we had defend- 
ed it, and we battened down the hatches 
and scuttles so that there was no getting 
below. When we came to inspect the con- 
victs’ cages, we found nothing of them left. 
They had been completely torn away and 
the material flung overboard. Had we 
succeeded in putting down the mutiny we 
should have had no place in which to safely 
hold our prisoners. The fellows had made 
a fearful waste of such provisions and stuff 
as they could get at, and as we looked 
about we wondered that they had not fired 
or scuttled the ship in their desperation. 
When night came down, a double watch 
was set on. board. Haskell and Miss Foster 
took the bow and Mary and I the stern,and 
the men who lay down in the cabin had 
their weapons handy for a sudden call. It 
was a quiet, starlight night, and the beach 
was so near that had any of the mutineers 
appeared we should have made them out. 
From 8 o’clock to midnight I was alone 
with Mary for the first time since I came 
to know her name. There was no doubt of 
~! love for her, and she had as good as 
told me that she returned it, and yet I must 
tell you that I was more upset for the first 
hour than when the mutineers rushed us. 
As a matter of fact, we were no company 
for each other, andif the dear girl hadn’t 
correctly judged my feelings and felt sorry 
for me I doubt if I should have opened my 
mouth during the four hours’ watch. I 
never yet heard of a man who was content 
with simply knowing that a woman loved 
him. He wants to assure her of his love 
and exact a promise of marriage. That’s 


that I thought she was the dearest, nicest 
girl in all this world and ask her to make 
methe proudest, happiest man by givin 
me her haod in marriage. She could rea 
my mind, the witch, and she kept me on 
the ragged edge for an hour or more before 
she suddenly asked: 


“I am hopeful-of-it now,” I replied, “but 
a@ few days ago it was ‘Ralph’ instead of 
‘Mr. Tompkins.’ fn 

“And it’s ‘Ralph’ now,” she said as she 
gave me her hand to hold, but looked away 
in that coy, shy way which we expect to 
find in a girl, and which we consider such a 


charm. 

“T’ll speak to the father to-morrow,” I 
said as soon asI dared trust my voice to 
say anything, and as she did not pull her 
hand away I knew that it was all right be- 
tween us, and I felt that joyful that I 
wanted to stand up and shout. 

As to how people make love on land I 
have no knowledge, but I’m telling you in 
my plain, sailorlike way how we made love 
on shipboard in that bit of bay, with may- 
hap half a hundred desperate villains hid- 
den in the bushes not a stone’s throw away. 
There was no vowing that I was ready to 
die for her, and she didn’t declare that I 
was the bravest and noblest man on earth. 
I knew I loved her with all my heart, and 
had she not loved me she would not have 
placed her future in my keeping. We just 

nietly accepted each ‘other for better or 

or worse, and if I can’t weave much of a 
romance into it you’ll have to accept it 
without, 

We heard nothing whatever of the muti- 
neers during my watch or up to midnight. 
We had been relieved about half an hour, 
and the ship was as quiet as a graveyard, 
when the tide began to comein. This 
swung the head of the bark to the sea and 
her stern within 15 yards of the bushes. If 
the mutineers had a plan for that night, it 
would soon unfold itself. The idea was 
that they would creep down through the 
bushes to the edge of the water and quietly 
swim off to us, hoping to find our vigilance 
relaxed. A dozen strokes would bring a 
swimmer alongside. 

There were four persons in the second 
watch, as there had been in the first, and 
while they kept eyes and ears open they 
suddenly discovered three monster sharks 
moving lazily around the vessel. They 
were of the species known as the hammer 
head, and there is no fiercer or more dis- 
gusting inhabitant of the sea unless it be 
the octupus. By and by the sharks remain- 
ed stationary, as if on guard. I said the 
four people were watching and listening, 
and yet but for those sharks a terrible 
calamity might have happened. Some 15 
or 20 of the mutineers took to the water to 
board the bark over her bows, and what- 
ever noise they made was drowned in the 
grating of her chain cable in the iron 
hawse hole as she swung to the tide. But 
none of them reached her. The firstone 
had ngt yet laid hands on her chains when 
one of the sharks seized him, and three 
seconds later the other two had selected 
victims. There were three fearful shrieks, 
a chorus of shouts and a great splashing, 
and all was over before anv one from the 
cabin could get on deck. The surviving 
mutineers stood on the beach and cursed 
and hurled show rs of stones aboard, but a 
shot or two fired above their heads dispersed 
them. Three of them had met an awful 
fate, bnt no one had any pity to wa te on 
them. On the contrary, we earnestly hoped 
that one of them might turn out to have 
been Ben Johnson, the leader and most 
desperate man of all. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DEATH ON BOARD. 

At an early hour next morning after the 
tragedy recorded in the previous chapter, a 
number of the mutineers appeared on the 
beach, where their provisions yet layina 
heap, and began to carry off various arti- 
cles. Our hops that Johnson might have 
been one of the trio seized by the sharks 
was soon dissipated, as he was the fourth 
or fifth man to appear. Without so much 
as a look at thes Ip he began shouting or- 
ders, and for an hour was constantly in 
sight. At the end of that time everything 
had been carried out of sight among the 
bushes. When ready to go, Johnson turned 
to face us, drew himself up, and, fastening 
his gaze on Captain Clark, he said: 

o “Captain,I wasplaying you softfyesterday, 
when [told you that we’d be content with 
the provisions. We want thé bark, and 
we’ll keep trying for her as long as there’s 
a man left alive. You’ve shown us no 
mercy, and need expect none from us.” 
**Well,what’s your point?” asked the cap- 
tain, as the fellow paused. 

“It’s just this: Give us the bark, and 
we’ll go away in her and leave you in com- 
fortable shape on the island. Refuse us,and 
we'll find a way to destroy ship and all of 
you, even if we perish at the same time. 
It shouldn’t rest with you and your bloody 
mates to say no to this, for the men with 
wives and children ought to have a word. 
Look here, Saunders, Smith, Williams, you 
women who want to see home again, are 
you going to”— . 
Captain Clark had a rifle in his hands. 
He raised it to his shoulder and covered the 
convict and said to him: 

“Pll count five and then drop you dead 
in vour tracks!” 

He counted one, two, three, and then 
Johnson turned and walked away. It was 
not a bluff on the captain’s part. His 
finger was pressing the trigger, and he 
would surely have sent a bullet into the 
fellow’s head. He would have been justi- 
fied in doing it, but thus far we had shed 
blood only in self defense. Some of the 
people were disposed to believe that if the 
mutineers meditated any further move 
Johnson would have been too politic to 
utter threats, but two or three of us took a 
different view of the matter. He was nota 
diplomat. He wasa man utterly without 
fear, and when there was a chance for a 
fight he never thought of pang Soretegy to 
secure an advantage. Defeat had worked 
him up to that pitch where he must free 





the south, making it an utterly im ble 
thing to \sail the bark out of the bay, no 
matter how large a ¢rew she might 
have had aboard, I think our captain 
would bave carried her out and made shift 
to at least reach another anchorage. The 
nervous strain had begun to tell on us and 
some of the\women were right down ill, 
and the knowledge that we were still in 
peril and might have to fight for our lives 
at any minote had no consolation in it. 

“I don’t know what plans they have,” 
said Captain Clark as we counseled togeth- 
er, “but we must be wide awake for them 
day and night. If they had one single 
musket and 50 rounds of ammunition we 
might have to make terms with them. 
Thank the Lord that they haven't! 
They’ll cook up some devilish scheme, 
however, and, as I said, we must be watch- 
fal. Let them once get possession and 
they’d show mercy to neither man, woman 
nor child.” 

What I secretedly dreaded was that they 
would fire the forest, which was just then 
very dry. The thought came to them, no 
doubt, but the Hindu would have also been 
consumed, and their plan was to possess 
her. However, by noon of the day I have 
been speaking about it cameon to rain in 
grand style, and the storm continued until 
next morning without a break. Every- 
thing being thoroughly drenched, with a 
certainty of more rain at brief intervals, 
there was no longer the fear that the forest 
might be fired by accident or design. 

All the men, the single women and Mary 

Williams were counted off and divided in- 
to three watches. Awnings were placed 
fore and aft to protect the watch on deck 
from the weather, and during the day, un- 
less too wet, one manin the watch was to 
be stationed in the crosstrees with a glass 
and arifle. As Icameon duty the second 
morning, having Mary and Haskell in m 
watch, I was the first one to take a tric 
aloft. I left my rifle at. the crosstrees 
and went up till I had a clear view of the 
island over the trees. I judged it to be 
about two miles square, and it was thickly 
covered with trees and bushes except in oc- 
casional spots. The mutineers had made a 
camp about half a mile due north of the 
ship. The sail had been stretched on 
stakes, and two or three fires were smolder- 
ing, but it was 9-e’clock before [ got sight 
of any of the men. Then they came crawl- 
ing out, one by one, and I soon had proof 
that all had not gone merry with them. 
With the glass I could bring each man so 
close that it seemed as if I could lay a hand 
on his shoulder. 
There seemed to be a dispute about who 
should act as cook, and from words the 
gang soon came to blows. There were half 
a dozen fights going on at once, and I saw 
Ben Johnson using hands, feet and a club 
to restore order. When the fighting ceased, 
ten of the men seized a part of the provi- 
sionsand went off through the forest toward 
the western shore. They defied Johnson 
and had selected a new leader, 

Whether the move would turn out good 
or ill for us was to be determined. The 
more they fought among themselves the 
less likely they were to attack us, and yet 
we should now have two different gangs. 
each working independently of the other, 
to look out for. 

The day and the night passed away with- 
out an alarm, but at an early hour on the 
following morning the entire force of the 
smaller party ‘appeared on the beach and 
hailed the bark. They were pretty evenly 
divided between convicts and Sailors, and 
they put forward as their speechmaker the 
sailor who had served as’ bios’n of the bark. 
As everybody came on deck in response to 
the alarm, the party on the beach uncover- 
ed their heads in a respectful way, and the 
bos’n began: 

“Captain Clark and good friends all, this 
is the truth, and may the whole gang of us 
perish on the spot if it isn’t. We were 
dragged into this business. We had to join 
‘em to save our lives. Every one of us 
here would have fought for the ship if we 
could have got aft among you, but they 
watched us too close. Mates,I call upon 
you, one and all, to tell the captain if I’m 
speaking the truth or not.” 

“Aye, he is that!” shouted three or four 
in chorus. 

‘And what do you want to get at?’ ask- 
ed the captain in reply. 

‘Well, sir, it’s just this way, sir. Those 
of us you see here have broke away from 
the others. We have no heart in it, eu 
see. We wants to come aboard, sir. We 
don’t ask to be trusted, but are willing to 
be put in irons and carried to Australia for 
trial. We may be hung for what we’ve 
done, sir, but we shal! certainly be murder- 
ed if you don’t take us aboard.” 

The sympathies of the women, and of 
some of the men as well, were at once 
aroused, and they entreated the captain to 
grant the request. He silenced them with 
a gesture and said to the mutineers: 
*“Harkee, Dick Taylor and the rest of 
you! Your words are fair, but your hearts 
are black enough. I know your game, and 
I say to you if there’s a man of you left in 
sight when the minute is up I’ll put a bullet 
through his head.” 

Away went the rascals, helter skelter 
and they were only well concealed in the 
bushes when they sent up a great hissing 
and groaning and shouting, and when that 
ceased they indulged in threats to make 
the blood run cold. They well knew that 
the iron cages had been destroyed and that 
we hadn’t a pair of shackles or handcuffs 
aboard. No matter how we secured them 
if foolish enough to take them aboard, 
some one of them would have found a way 
to liberate himself and all others, and then 
it would have been slaughter. Ido not 
think there was collusion between the two 
parties, and therefore mention it as a 
singular coincidence that directly after 





his mind, and he would need watching none 
the less for announcing his determination. 








“Mr. Tompkins, do you think we shall 
get safely away?” 


lf the wind had not shifted directly into 


noon the other and larger party came down 
and stood on the identical spot and made 
the same identical offer, The spokesman 
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in this case was also one of the sailors, and 
he stated that they had driven Ben John- 
son out of the camp and would have no 


more to do with him. Captain Clark re-. 


turned about the same answer, and the 
words and actions of the mutineers left no 
room for doubt that they had planned our 
destruction. , 

The next event of importance saddened 
all hearts. Mrs. Saunders was not a robust 
woman, and with the-first signs of trouble 
aboard had been thrown into a nervous 
fever. The women had given her the 
best care they could under the circumstances 
but even: the skill of a good physician might 
not haveavailed. Theexcitement of thesit- 
uation kept her fever going,and we had been 
anchored in the bay just a week, when one 
night she breathed her last almost without 
be ae It was a shock to all of us and a 
hard blow to husband and children. We 
made her a coffin out of the best material 
at hand, and while two of us stood guard 
on the shore with our rifles the others 
buried her in a grave just above high water 
mark. 
The almost immediate result of this sad 
event was a written communication from 
all the passengers, which was a protest and 
an appeal combined. They wanted the 
captain to abandon the bark, take to the 
boats and seek to reach Adelaide. He 
answered it by calling us all together in 
the cabin and pointing out, first, that ow- 
ing to the bad weather the voyage 
would be one of such exposure and peril 
that he would not undertake it except as a 
last resort; second, to abandon the bark as 
she stood simply meant to turn her over to 
the mutineers, who would pursue and de- 
stroy us; third, ifshe was scuttled or set on 
fire, he and I lost every dollar we had in 
the world, and, under the circumstances, it 
was doubtful if insurance or charter would 
hold good. It could not be shown we were 
in sufficiant peril to justify such proceed- 
ings, and he should respectfully but firmly 
decline to accede to the wishes of the 
passengers. 

There was bitter disappointment and 
some strong talk, but in the course of 24 
hours a better feeling prevailed. In talk- 
ing it over among themselves they had 
come to get a clearer view of the ins and 
outs of the situation. It would have been 
@ very bad move to abandon the craft and 
take to the boats, not only as to what 
the government and insurance companies 
and owners of the lump of cargo in the 
lower hold might say, but there would not 
have been one chance in five of bringing the 
boats safe into harbor. There was a steady 
westerly gale, with showers at intervals, 
and a Single day of exposure would have 
done for the women and children. 

The mutineers kept wonderfully quiet 
after playing their cards as described 
above. he fact of the matter, as you can 
plainly see, was that they had no show 
whatever to get possession of the bark. 
Except for about half an hour at low tide, 
the sharks patrolled the bay as if they had 
ap understanding with us, and we took 
care to encourage them by feeding them at 
intervals. No one could swim off to us, 
and, as for building a raft, the mutineers 
would have had to labor right under the 
muzzles of our guns. They had no weapons 
to fire on us; none of us ever went ashore. 
And so what could they do? Wedid not 
relax our vigilance, however. Knowing 
that we had a desperate lot to deal with, 
we took no chances. Every hour of the 
day, rain or shine, a man was aloft witha 
glass to survey the island, and in this way 
we kept quite fairly posted as to the move- 
ments of the mutineers. Two or three days 
after the death of Mrs. Saunders it was 
discovered that the two parties had reunit- 
ed under the leadership of Ben Johnson, 
and that they had given more attention to 
the comforts of theircamp. It was further 
discovered that they had erected a tall 
signal staff on the west side of the island 
and were flying a flag from it. Their hope 
was to entice some craft which might have 
strayed into these waters to sending a boat 
ashore in answer to that signal. Ifthey 
could get possession of a boat, they would 
try hard to get possession of the ship which 
sent it ashore. That we might checkmate 
them in this we watched the sea a3 well as 
the land. If: help came to us, it would be 
from the south, while their hope lay in the 
arrival of some whaler or coaster making 
a course along the coast. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES. 

It was the winter season in those lati- 
tudes, you will understand, and before we 
had been in the bay a week we were sawing 
up some of the planks from between decks 
to keep our fires going. The day we buried 
poor Mrs. Saunders we procured a small 
supply of fuel from the shore, but there 
was little to be had without going into the 
brush farther than we cared to venture. 

On the sixteenth day of our stay, as near 
as I can come atit, and while it was my 
watch aloft, Captain Clark called out to 
know if any of the mutineers were in sight. 
[could make out three or four of them ona 
bare hill a mile or so away, but none near- 
er, and I so reported. The captain then 
ordered a quarter boat down, and he and 
Haskell and:Roberts went ashore after a 
supply of fuel. We were that pinched on 
board that we had already resorted to 
barrels and boxes which properly belonged 
to the cargo. The plan was for the captain 
to stand guard while the other two used 
the axes and carried the fuel to the boat, 
oe of us left aboard were armed and 
vigilant. 

he two men had worked for an hour, 
when Captain Clark changed off with 
Roberts. I kept my glass on the woods 
around them, but I did not once get sight 
of a mutineer.' Winter though it was, the 
dead leaves and branches and vines were so 
hick that I only caught occasional glimpses 





of ourown men. By and by the boat was 
well loaded, and Haskell and Roberts came 
down to her and stood waiting for, the cap- 
tain. The sounds of his axe could be heard 
at that moment, and when they ceased we 
expected to see him appear in sight within 
half a minute. About five minutes slipped 
by, and then I called down to the two men 
to go back into the bush and see what had 
happened. They advanced and were out 
of sight when I got a fleeting glimpse of 
Ben Johnson and another convict a 
the captain across an open opnen. he 
pair had crept up through the bushes and 
surprised and overpowered him. 

I called to the men and ordered them 
aboard at once, and when it had become 
known that the man all were depending on 
so much was a prisoner to our desperate 
enemies I had all I could do to prevert the 
people from taking to the boats and pulling 
away outto sea. It was a regular panic 
for a time, and I had hard work to make 
them understand that the bark had not yet 
gone out of our possession. The capture 
occurred at about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
and from that hour on to 4 in the after- 
noon the weather was pretty fair. I spent 
most of the time aloft with the glass. At2 
o’clock the entire gang of mutineers assem- 
bled for a council. The meeting was in 
front of their tents, and, though I could not 
see the captain, I had no doubt that he was 
a prisoner in one of the tents or huts. The 
council lasted for two hours, and, judging 
from the gestures of the men, there was 
much excitement. 

Most of our people believed that Captain 
Clark would be put to death that day, butl 
flattered myself 1 understood the plans of 
the convicts better than that. He would 
be a powerful weapon in their hands, and 
they would use-him for all he was worth 
before taking his life. I predicted that we 
would hear from them before night and 
was not at all surprised when Ben Johnson 
appeared just at dusk and hailed the ship. 
I knew what he was after, and had also 
made up my mind as to the course to be 
pursued. 

“Ahoy, there!” called Johnson as he 
stepped clear of the trees and stood in an 
attitude expressive of defiance. 

* Well, what is it?”’ I asked. 

‘You know, of course, we’ve got the cap- 


“What can we do?” 

“You can save his life and all others if 
you have got proper sense. Come ashore, 
bring whatever you want, and we'll give 
you up the captain and goaway in the bark. 
We’ve talked it over with the captain, and 
the word he sends by meis for you to do 


it. 

“And if we refuse?” I asked. 

“Then you'll find his head lying right 
where my feet stand when daylight comes 
tomorrow.” 

[ told him that the proposition had come 
so suddenly that we were not prepared to 
give an offhand answer; that,while we wére 
willing to make a great Sacrifice to save the 
captain’s life, I could notspeak for the pas- 
sengers. I talked very civilly, as you may 
guess, and the point I gained was the one I 
had in sight from the first. Johnson agreed 
to wait until the next morning for our de- 
cision and gave me his word of ‘honor’ 
that the captain should be well treated in 
the meantime. As to our giving up the 
bark and going ashore, the matter could 
not be considered for a moment. Had a 
knife been held at Captain Clark’s throat 
he would have advised against it. Not one 
of us would have been permitted to live to 
tell the story. Once we were out of the 
way, the fellows would have had little to 
fear from pursuit. 

had a plan, to work under cover of 
darkness, which I hoped might turn out 
successfully, but for obvious reasons I kept 
it secret as long as possible. I had been 
aloft so often that 1 believed I could find 
my way to the mutineers’ camp on the 
darkest night, and I proposed going there 
alone and making an attempt to free the 
captain and bring him back with me. I 
had.as yet told no one, when Mary Wil- 
liams came to me and said: 

‘Ralph, I know what you have planned 
to do, but you must not go alone. You be- 
lieve you can find your way through the for- 
est without help, but youcannot. You must 
get your bearings by compass, and to-night 
you must have a compass with you. The 
captain is likely to have been hurt and may 
need help to get along if rescued. I shall 
go with you!” 

When I heard the good gir! speaking after 
that fashion.I was speechless with surprise, 
but aftera bit I pulled myself together 
and answered her that we could spare no 
men, and, as for taking a woman on such 
a perilous jaunt, it was not to be thought 


of. 

“But Ishall go with you!” she stonily 
persisted. ‘I will take one of the revolvers 
and a small compass, and you can arm 
yourself with the fowling piece and another 
revolver. If worst comes to worst,I believe 
the two of us will be a match for the whole 

ang. as they have no firearms. It is need- 
ess for you to raise objections, for if you 
go I go!” 

“But your clothes?” I persisted. ‘Why, 
Mary, the dress would be torn off your 
back before we had crept half a cable’s 
length.” 

“I shall arrange about that, sir; so go 
ahead and make your plans!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





TuRoAT TROUBLES. To allay theirritation 
that induces coughing, use *‘Brown’s Brun- 
chial Tro .’ Asimple and safe remedy. 


8 have tested the great building-up 





kmtger 5 b] la and have found 
power of Hood’s Sarsaparilia a ve found re- 
newed strength, vigor aud vitality in ite use 





VARIETIES. 





AN UNPROFITABLE SERVANT.—“I have 


called to apply for the position of bill-col- 


lector,” said the sharp-nosed man who 
stood in the doorway. “I understood you 
wanted one.” 

“That is exactly what we want,” said the 
business man. “The last man we had 
seemed to be only a bill-presenter.—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

am ve * 

FENDERSON—“Hello, Fogg. How’s your 
wife? J understand She is confined to" the 
house.” Fogg—‘She was for a few days; 
but Mrs. Bass came in yesterday and told 
her something about Wigger and his wife, 
and made her swear she wouldn’t tell a 
soul. Halfan hour later Mrs. Fogg had 
her things on and was out, and she has 
been out ever since.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 


* 

A STUDY IN CoLoRS.—Freshleigh, 1900, 
met an old colored man the other day cross- 
ing the Somaya, and the following conver- 
sation ensue 

Freshleigh—Hello, Sam! The trees are 
getting nearly as black as you are, hey? 

Big Sam—Yessah, an’ next spring, sab, 
dey’ll be nearly as green as you, sah.— 
Princeton Tiger. 

* 


* 
* 

THE AGE OF PROGRESS.—Mrs. M’Cauber 
—‘‘Here’s a notice saying that if the bill is 
not paid the gas will be cut off.”’ 

Mr. M’Cauber—"‘Let ’em cut it off! Who 
cares?” 

**But what will we do?” 
“Put in electric lights.” 
, ‘But in time the bills for them will come 
n. 

“Oh, well! eta something else will be 

invented by that time.”—Tit-Bits. 


* * 
* 


It’s only when you've cash to burn 

That offers come to lend; 

Friends choose what you already have 

When kindly gifts they send; 

The most persistent man is he 

Whose »bsence most you wish; 
It's on a Friday that you have 

No appetite for fish. 

The dish of which your hostess boasts 

Is something you’abhor; 

The story thatis slowest told 

Is one you’ve heard before: 
The Dictionary never tells 

The thing you want to know: 

You never catch the girl you like 

Beneath the mistletoe. 

—Washingten Stur. 
* * . 
ye 

GENERAL OGLE,.a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly, had been deputed to 
compose an address to the newly elected 
President, Andrew Jackson. When the 
bluff old warrior submitted his document 
to the house, a fellow member, a dapper 
little fellow from Philadelphia, observed: ° 

‘Pardon me, General. I hesitate about 
making any suggestions to so distinguished 
an individual, but I cannot refrain from 
saying thatitis customary with cultured 
letter-writers to. write the first personal 
pronoun with a‘vapital ‘I’ instead of a 
small ‘i.’ ” 

General Ogle returned a look of scorn. 
“Sir,” said he, “when I write to so great a 
man as General Andrew Jackson. Demo- 
cratic President of the United States, I 
abase myself. Iabase myself,sir. I use 
as small an ‘i’ as I can put upon paper. 
But, sir, if ever I should have to write toa 
little snipe like you, I would use an ‘I,’ sir, 
that would fill two pages of foolscap.— 
Baltimore Sun. 

* He 
* 

The Baltimore Herald tells a good story 
of Bishop Paret (Episcopal), of that city. 
Some time ago he was the guest of an 
Episcopal family in West Virginia, Learn- 
ing from the Bishop that he liked hard- 
boiled eggs fur breakfast, his hostess went 
to the kitchen to boil them herself. While 
so engaged she began to sing the first 
stanza of the hymn ‘Rock of Ages.”” Then 
she sang the second Stanza, the Bishop. 
who was in the dining-room, joining in. 
When it was finished there was silence, aud 
the Bishop remarked: 

‘‘Why not sing the third verse?”’ 

“The third verse?” replied the lady, as 
she came into the dining-room carrying 
the steaming eggs; ‘oh! that’s not neces- 
sary. 
af don’t understand,” repled Bishop 
Paret. 

“Oh! you see,” she said, ‘‘when I am 
cooking eggs I always sing one verse for 
soft-boiled and two for hard-boiled.” 

oa * 


* 

A Goon story is going the rounds con- 
cerning President George D. Roberts of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in connection with 
his last inspection tour over the lines of the 
company. The inspection party was riding 


over one of the branch lines of one of the 


numerous divisions of the big system, ac- 
companied by the superintendent of the 
division. The branch happened to be an 
exceptionally crooked one, and as the sn- 

erintendent was chatting with President 

oberts the car made a sudden lurch going 
around one of the sharp curves, which led 
the superintendent to remark to his chief 
that * the engineer who built this branch 
knew d—n little about engineering.”” With 
a merry twinkle in his eye the president 
replied: ‘Yes, that is so; but I was very 
young when I located the road, and I know 
better now.” The superintendent was 
completely discomfited by this reply, not 
having been aware that the then president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad had, when 
quite a young man, located and done the 
engineering work thereon. President Rob- 
erts, on me ether nent book pie gumem: £% 
severe criticism on his early work as a gov. 
joke. Philadelphia Record. . heiak ae bao) 





THE WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 


A New Botanical Discovery of Special In- 

. terest to Sufferers from Diseases of the 
Kidneys or Bladder. Rheumatism, etc. 
—A Blessing to Humanity. * 


A Free Gift of Great Value to You. 


In our last issue our readers were informed 
of thediscovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a new 
botanical product, of wonderful power in cur- 
ing certain diseases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, 
or as botanists call it, Piper Methysticum, 
grows onthe banks of 
the Ganges river, East 
India, and probably 
was used for centuries 
by the natives before 
its extraordinary 
se cohaye became 

nown to civilization 
through Christian mis- 
sionaries. In this re- 
spect it resembles the 
discovery of quinine 
from the Peruvian 
bark, made known by 
the Indians to the 
early Jesuit mission- 
Tue Kava-Kava SHRUB, —_ in Pa oe 

; ; ca, an y them 

Ror Sem) brought to civilized 
man. We have previously quoted Dr. Archi- 
bald Hodgson, the great authority on these 
diseases in which he describes the sufferings 
of both Hindoos and white missionaries and 
soldiers on these low, marshy swamps and 
jungles on the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting 
upon decaying vegetation renders these low 
— on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. 

ungle fevers and miasma assailthesystem, * * 
The Blood becomes deranged and the Urine 
thick and dark-colored. * * Life hangs in 
the balance. Then when all modern medical 
science fails, safety is found in the prompt use 
of Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful 
botanical growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine 
becomes clearer, the fever abates, and recovery 
sets in, etc.” 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases 
of the kidneys are the most fatal and danger- 
ous, and it is but natural that the discovery of 
the Kava-Kava Shrub—Nature’s Positive Spe- 
cific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is wel- 
comed as a gift to suffering humanity, and its 
medical compound, Alkavis, endorsed by the 
leading physicians of Europe. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. 
C., Editor of the ‘‘Religious World,” writes of 
the wonderful curative effects of Alkavis in 
his own case as it cured him after years of 
suffering from Kidney and bladder disease. 
Mr. R. ©. Wood, a prominent attorney of 

oe Lowell, Indiana, 

mee SY was curedof Rheu- 
matism,Kidney and 
der disease o 









ten years standing 
by lkavis. Mr. 
Wood describes 
himself as being in 
constant misery, 
often compelled to 
rise ten times dur- 
ing the night on 
account of weakness 
of the bladder. He 
was treated by all 
his home physi- 
cians without the 
least benefit, and 
finally completely 
Mr R.C. Wood, Lowell, Ind, $uredin afew weeks 
testimony is undoubted and really wonderful. 
Many vthers give similar evidence. 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes 
that she had tried six , 
doctors in vain, that 
she was about to give 
up in despair, when 
she found Alkavis, 
and was promptly 
cured of Kidney dis- 
ease, and restored to 
health, Mrs. Alice 
Evans, of Baltimore, 
Md.; Mrs. Mary A. 
Layman, of Neel, West 
Va., twenty years 
sufferer; Mrs. Sar: 
Vunk, Edinboro, oe 
Mrs. L. E. Copeland, 
Elk River,Minn;and yrs. Jumes Young, Kent, O. 
many .other ladies 
join in testifying to the wonderful curative 
powers of Alkavis, in various forms of Kidney 
and allied diseases, and of other troublesome 
afflictions peculiar to womanhood. 

The following letter from the well-known 
minister, Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, Oswego County, New York, was writ- 
ten after, as he says himself, he had lost eon- 
fidence in man and medicine, had no sleep or 
rest, and took Alkavis as a last resort: 

North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York, May 20 
CuurcH KIDNEY CURE COMPANY. 

Gents:—I have been troubled with kidney and 
kindred diseases for sixteen years and tried all I 
could get without relief. Two and a half years 

o I was taken with a severe attack of La Grippe 
which turned to pneumonia. At that time my 
Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs all com- 
bined in what seemed to me their last attack. My 
confidence in man and medicine had gone. My 
hope had vanished and all that was left to me was a 
dreary life and certain death. At last I heard of 
Alkavis and as alast resort I commenced taking it. 
At this time I was using the vessel as often as 

xteen times in one night, without sleep or rest. 
In a short time to my astonishment, I could sleep 
all night as soundly as a baby, which I had not 
done in sixteen years before. What I know it 
has done for me, I firmly believe it will do for all 
who will give Alkavis a fair trial. I most gladly 
recommend Alkavis to ail. Sincerely yours. 

(REV.) A. C. DARLING. 

Another most remarkable cure is that of 
Rev. Thomas Smith, of Cobden, Illinois, who 

fa onats nearly one hundred gravel stones under 
wo weeks’ use of this great Remedy, Alkavis. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, so far are the only import- 
ers of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to prove its 
great value that they will send a Large Case by mail 
free to Every Reader of Tue MicnicAN FaRMER who 
is a sufferer from any form of Kidney or Bladder 
disorder, Bright's Disease, Rheumatism, Cystitis, 
Gravel, Female Complaints and Irregularities, or 
other afflictions due to a action of the Kid- 
neys or Urinary Organs. We advise all our readers 
who are Sufferers to send their names and ad- 
dress to the company and receive the Large Case 
by mail free. ‘Oo prove its wonderful curative 
powers it is sent to you entirely free 
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FARM STATISTICS. 





We notice that a bill has been introduced 
into the Legislature which proposes to 
abolish the department for the collection 
of farm statistics. A number of petitions 
are said to have been presented, signed by 
farmers, favoring the repeal of the law, on 
the ground that the reports issued are of no 
value. “From this latter proposition we 
must dissent. We believe not only that 
such reports are valuable, but that they 
are far more valuable to the farmer than 
to any one else. These crop statistics are 
the only information available to farmers 
as to the prospects for the crops reported 
on, and their quality and yields. The large 
syndicates which control elevators and 
warehouses throughout the great grain- 
growing sections,collect their own statistics, 
but the farmer cannot do this. He would 
therefore have to do business with those 
who are posted on prospects and yields 
while he would know nothing. The State 
reports, if studied from month to month, 
contain a great deal of information which 
is an important aid,in forming an opinion 
as to the probable prices which the crops 
reported on will comman@. These reports 
are not collected by dealers but by farmers, 
and are regarded by dealers as more relia- 
ble than those issued by the U. S. depart- 
ment of agriculture, so far as this State is 
concerned. 

Let the farmers study out whether exact 
figures as to crop yields are not of 
value to him, and if they are, why should 
he wish their collection discontinued. We 
know that every fall, just after harvest;the 
demand for information by our readers is 
quite general. Last fall we had letters 
asking for information as to the yields and 
probable value of wheat, beans, potatoes, 
cabbage, etc. The best and most reliable 
figures we can get from any state are those 
collected by the state. This is especially so 
in regard to Michigan, where the collection 
of statistics has been going on for the past 
18 years under the present system, and is 
both full and accurate. 

These statistics are valuable in advertis- 
ing the Sta‘e and those counties in which 
special lines of production are followed, 
such as fruit, potatoes, beans, etc. Buyers 
are attracted to the State, and to those 


points, because they know there will be an } and statesman.” 


opportunity to do business in those lines. 
Buyers make markets. Production will 
attract buyers if they are informed where 
certain products are largely grown. If the 
State, which can do the work more thor- 
oughly than any few individuals, takes 
upon itself to collect and publish such 
statistics, is it not doing a valuable and 
meritorious work? -We think so. 


came from some one else than the farmers, 
and that they have been induced to sign 
such petitions without tully understanding 
the purpose and result of such action. The 
demand comes either from the large grzin 
deaiers or the supervisors, who are required 


tion. Wefully believe it would be bad 
policy to repeal the law under which these 
statistics are collected, and that the farm- 
ers would be injured more by such action 
than any other class. They should study 
this question very carefully, for it means 
more to them than many seem to realize. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FACTS 
AND ASSERTIONS. 


lt is an extremely easy matter to build up 
an argumentin support of a theory if no 
attention is paid to the facts. We were 
reminded of this by an editorial in the 
Free Press of Tuesday last regarding 
trusts, from which we take the following 
extract: 

Let us,therefore,see what a distinguished 
English philanthropist and statesman, Mr. 
Samuel Smith, M. P., has tosay on thesub- 
ject of trusts in this country. Mr. Smith 
recently completed a tour in the United 
States, during which he seems to have 
made a careful study of American politics, 
and to have been a keen observer during 
our recent Ss campaign. Since 
returning to England he has published his 
observations, and in commenting upon the 
growth of wealth and monopoly in this 
country he uses the following language: 


“One of the most common abuses is to construct 
immense trusts or combinations to control entire 
trades, such as the Standard Oil Trust, the Sugar 
Trust, etc. The syndicates deliberately destroy all 
competitors by opening stores alongside of them 
and underselling them until they are ruined. * * 
* Then when private competition is detroyed the 
price is raised to a point that yields gigantic profit. 
This process is greatly facilitated by the high pro- 
tective tariff which a, shuts out foreign 
competition. It would be very difficult to carry out 
such a system in England, as supplies would pour 
in at once from abroad if prices were raised at 
home; but in the United St&tes there is practically 
little foreign competition.” 


Here we have the disinterested opinion of 
a competent.observer that it is the high 
protective tariff that makes it possible to 
crush out competition. In England. says 
Mr. Smith, the attempt to destroy compe- 
tition would be thwarted by bringing in 
supplies from abroad, but in the United 
States there is no foreign competition be- 
cause we have shut it out by the Chinese 
wall of protection. 

Now let us see what this Englishman has 
learned by a “careful study of American 
politics.”” The first trust he mentions is 
the Standard Oi] trust. We all know it 
controls the oil market of the United States, 
and has for years, but there is not now, nor 
never was,a tariff on oils, It is the one 
trust that has lived, and it has lived under 
absolute free trade in its products. The 
Free Press and the “English philanthropist 
and statesman” seem to be ignorant of 
this fact, or to entirely ignore it. To ac- 
knowledge it would spoil the entire argu- 
ment. During 1895, the last full year’s re- 
turns at hand, there were exported of crude 
mineral oils, 116,108,190 gallons, valued at 
$6,285,807; and of refined or manufactured 
mineral oils, 746,804,574 gallons, valued at 
$50,829,245. During that year not one gallon 
of such oils was imported, although there is 
nota centof duty levied upon them. Yet 
the Free Press, and this English philan- 
thropist and statesman, who has madé a 
study of the subject, says the oil trust ex- 
ists because of a protective tariff! 

The next trust mentioned is the Sugar 
trust, now in a vigorous state of health. 
Under the McKinley tariff, which admitted 
sugar free and paid a bounty to the pro- 
ducers, sugar dropped to very low prices, 
and the operations of the trust were practi- 
cally suspended. ‘The public certainly got 
the benefit, and the production of domestic 
sugar was greatly stimulated. The Wilson 
bill, which the Free Press has always prais- 
ed and defended, was put in operation, and 
a revenue tax, as it was called, was placed 
on sugar. The price at once advanced, do- 
mestic production was cut down, and the 
Sugar trust again became healthy and 
vigorous. A tariff on sugar has always 
been regarded by free traders as a proper 
method of raising revenue, and the Free 
Press has always defended 1t upon that 
ground. Now it forgets itself,as usual, and 
turns squarely around so as to place itself 
in line with this ‘English -philanthropist 








Another point we would like to call at- 
tention to is this: The two trusts referred 
to are really the only ones which have 
‘Managed to live; one is without tariff pro- 
tection, and the other has a revenue tariff 
duty levied upon it. Now, nearly every 
other trust which has been started in this 
country has failed, and its promoters lost 
heavily. This is the case with the Cordage 


todo the work without extra compensa- 


justified. 
Eighth—That the Niagara Ship Canal 


Wire trust, the Steel Beam trust, the 
Match trust, and many others. Every one 
of these had a protective duty against 
competing foreign products, but each one 
was knocked out by domestic competition, 
which the “English philanthropist and 
statesman,’ and the Free Press assert does 
not exist, or has been destroyed. Let the 
Free Press visit any factory in this 
State, no matter what its product, and in- 
quire about competition, and it will learn 
far more than its English friend can teach 
it regarding the subject. It will find that 
in every branch of production, as soon 
as prices reach a point where big profits 
are possible, the large increase in the num- 
ber of producers soon reduces profits toa 
level with those in other lines of business, 
and the people get the benefit of low prices 
while the money stays at home and circu- 
lates among themselves. It does not go to 
English philanthropists and statesmen, 
except when the free trader attempts to re- 
form the tariff. 





REPORT OF THE DEEP WATERWAYS 
COMMISSION. 


On Tuesday last President Cleveland sent 
a message to Congress transmitting the re- 
port of the Deep Waterways Commission, 
formed under the law passed March 2, 1895. 
The Commission consists of Messrs. James 
B. Angell, of Michigan; John E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, and Lyman E. Cooley, of 
Illinois. The law authorized the Commis- 
sion to ‘“‘make inquiry and report after con- 
ference with such similar Commissioners as 
might be appointed on behalf of Great 
Britain or the Dominion of Canada concern- 
ing the feasibility of the construction of 
such canals as will enable vessels engaged 
in ocean commerce to pass between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the most convenient location and probable 
cost of such canals, together with other 
facts and information in said act relating to 
their construc:ion and use.”’ 

In his message President Cleveland says: 
“T suggest io the Congress the propriety of 
making economical provision for such fur- 
ther prosecution of their work as will more 
fully develop the information necessary to 
an exact and complete understanding of 
this interesting and important subject.”’ 
The report of the commission is quite 
lengthy, giving full details of its work, 
and summarizing its conclusions as follows: 
First—That itis entirely feasible to con- 
struct such canals and develop such chan- 
nels as will be adequate to any scale of nav- 
igation that — be desired between the 
several great lakes and to the seaboard, 
and to conduct, through ‘the same,domestic 
and foreign commerce, and that, in our 
opinion, it will be wise to provide for secur- 
ing a channel of navigable depth of not less 
than twenty feet. 

Second—That, starting from the heads of 
Lakes Michigan and Superior, the most 
eligible route is through the several great 
lakes and their intermediate channels, and 
the proposed Niagara Ship Canal (Tona- 
wanda to Olcott) to Lake Ontario; and that 
the Canadian seaboard may be reached from 
Lake Ontario by the way of the St. Law- 
rence River, and the American seaboard 
may be reached from Lake Ontario by the 
way of the St. Lawrence and Lake Cham- 
plain and the Hudson River, or by way of 
the Oswego, Oneida, Mohawk Valley and 
the Hudson River. 

Third—That the alternative routes from 
Lake Ontario to'the Hudson River require 
complete surveys and a full development of 
economic considerations to determine their 
relative availability. 

rth—That a moderate control of the 
level of Lake Erie and of the Niagara 
River above Tonawanda may be justified 
in connection with the Niagara Ship Canal, 
the determination in this matter to rest on 
. full examination of the physical condi- 
tions. 

Fifth—That the policy should contem- 
late. the ultimate development of the 
argest useful-capacity, and that all works 
should be planned on this basis, and that 
actual execution should conform thereto, 
except in so far as the works pow without 
prejudice, be progressively developed with 
the actual demands of commerce. 
Siath—That itispracticable todevelop the 
work in separate sections and the several 
sections in part by degrees, each step hav- 
ing its economic justification, so that bene- 
fits shall follow closely on expenditure, 
without awaiting the completion of the 
system as a whole. 

Seventh—That the completion of the entire 
system as quickly as proper plans can be 
matured and economically executed is fully 


should first be undertaken, and incidentally 
the broadening and further deepening of 
the intermediate channels of the lakes, the 
same being in the logical order of develop- 
ment, and also requiring the least time for 
consideration. 

There is one point in the report which 
we believe will not meet with the approval 
of the majority of the country, and that is 
the proposition to use Canadian waters to 


ably is, the cheapest route; but a work of 
such magnitude, and of so much impor- 
tance to the people of the United States, 
should be entirely under the control of this 
government. The extra cost should not 
weigh for a moment in considering the 
question of route for the proposed water- 
way. It must be entirely free from for- 
eign control at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, or it might lead to inter- 
national complications of a serious nature. 
In case of war its absolute control by this 
government would be a positive necessity. 





For the Michigan Heese. 
DOWN WITH THE GREENBACK. 





“This seems to be the battle cry of the 
great. mass of bankers, free trade news- 
‘papers and the present national adminis- 
tration.’—MICHIGAN FARMER, Jan. 9th, ’97. 

And the FARMER might have added that 
the high protection se and the 
incoming administration will keep up the 
cry as their predecessors have been doing 
for the past twenty-four years. About 
20 pas ago the party then in power, having 
full control of every department of the 
government, demonetized silver, provided 
by law to retire every greenback, substi- 
tute national bank notes, issue an unlimited 
amount of bonds to be used as a basis of the 
notes and gave the banks anlimited power 
to control their issues, substantially — 
demanded to-day. Believing, as I do, in 
government issue and control of all that is 
to be used as money, I heartily agree with 
the FARMER in denouncing the whole 
scheme as an outrage on the rights of the 
people. Sincerely yours, etc., 

CHAS. S. TORREY. 

We think our correspondent is in error in 

some of his statements. There had not, so 
far as we can learn, been any demand on 
the part of any adm inistration to retire the 
greenback until two years ago. <A few 
years after the civil war ended, Congress 
decided to withdraw the greenbacks by re- 
deeming and destroying them. At that 
time the amount outstanding was estimated 
at $356,000,000. There was such a general 
demand from the pe ople for the greenbacks 
to remainin circulation, however, that the 
redemption was discontinued, and a part of 
the amount redeemed re-issued. The 
amount now in existence is placed at $346, - 
000,000. Congress also passed a law directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to re-issue 
all greenbacks paid into the United States 
treasury, and that law is stillin force. It 
is the law denounced by the present ad- 
ministration as an “endless chain’? which 
is used to draw gold out of the treasury. It 
is very apparent, therefore, that Congress 
did not, twenty years ago—-1877—provide 
for the retirement of every greenback, and 
substitute national bank notes therefor, nor 
did it issue “an unlimited amount of bonds.”’ 
The only bonds issued since 1868, except 
during the term of the present administra- 
tion, have been for refunding purposes—that 
is, calling in bonds issued at a high rate of 
interest and redeeming them in bonds car- 
rying a lower rate of interest. The green- 
back is just as it was 20 years ago, and is 
going to continue, at least until all interest- 
bearing liabilities are retired, when the 
currency will have to be changed to meet 
new conditions. 
Then our correspondent is also wrong 
when he says that “the high protection 
papers and the incoming administration 
will keep up the cry of their predecessors.”’ 
What the administration will do we will 
know in the future; but the “high pro- 
tection newspapers” are not keeping up the 
cry to retire the greenback. On the con- 
trary the strongest editorials in favor of 
the greenbacks being continued as currency 
are appearing in the N Y. Tribune, certain- 
ly a journal which favors a protective tariff. 
SoME very peculiar bills are being intro- 
duced into the Legislature. One of these 
proposes to reduce the rate of interest on 
deposits in savings banks. Another one in- 
troduced proposes to start the sugar beet in- 
dustry in the State by paying a bounty on 
the product. 
been introduced, and its promoters assert it 
will become a law. There is evidently lots 
of fun ahead for legislators, and some very 
radical measures may be adopted. 








List of patents on agricultural inventions 
issued during the week ending Jan. 13, as 
reported for the Farmer by O. E. Duffy, 
707 G. Street, N. W., Washington,:D. C.: 
L. Avery, Montour, Ia., hay raker and load- 
er; W. Bartelt, Fairfield ash., sieve for 
eg 3 machines; P. E. Graham, Mill- 
wood, Minn., plow attachment; A. I. Mere- 
ness, Geneva, Wis., potato planter; R. M. 
Phillips, Jamestown, N. Y.. seed planter; 
R. A. Ray, Talking Rock, Ga., plow or cul- 
tivator; J. M. Sailer, W. Sobey, Racine, 
Wis., disk cultivator. 














Tt looks as if the wish to stop this work 


trust, the Wire Nail trust, the Barbed 


reach the seaboard. It may be, and prob- 


A course of medicine to purify the blood is now 
jaorder, Take Hood's Sarsaparilla. ; 


An income tax bill has also - 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 4 
. WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 





Your correspondent seems loth to accept 


’ my statements as to who pays the federal 


taxes. 

Itis surprising what an amount of igno- 
rance there is:on this subject, and among 
intelligent le,too,now-a-days. Whoever 
heard of @ government. above a Turkish 
despotism levying taxes on real estate, such 
as our county and state taxes are, to sup- 
port the running expenses of that govern- 
ment? In old times it was different. When 
King James, in a dire extremity, first plac- 
ed a tax on liquor, he found the money so 
easily raised that all other governments 
promptly followed suit, and to-day where 
is there a Christian nation but is mostly 
supported by taxing the luxuries of its sub- 


ects? . 

Before our civil war, with as much liquor 
drank per capita as now, what a weak 
government we had! I remember at one 
time Buchanan couldn’t borrow money, the 
nation’s credit was so poor. With the ex- 
igencies of the civil war the internal rev- 
enue system was developed, which, with a 
high tariff, placed our country on a sound 
financial basis. —That was one reason why 
we won the victory. We had the money to 
spend for war expenses, which we never 
would have had, had there been no tax on 
whisky. Then it was taxed $3 a gallon. It 
was a fact that, to elude the revenue at one 
time during the war, 60 women boarded one 
train near the Canada line,each with a keg 
of whisky under her shawl done up like a 
baby. Thus they overdid the thing and 
were found out. 

The trouble just now with our farmers is 
they pay fore taxes on real estate for loca, 
purposes than their just proportion, while 
high-salaried officials go scot free. And 
look at the millions in railroad employ, in 
the great factories, the employesof which, 
with their many bosses and skilled artisans, 
command greater pay than do the most 
preapanees farmers. Then there are the 
teachers and the professional classes that 
now-a-days are educated almost free—what 
do they pay in taxes, except that they areall 
good livers, andin that way help. to pay 
some local taxes; for how could the saloons 
and cigar dealers pay their licenses without 
them? Modern times sentiment seems to 
have destroyed all sense of justice in trying 


to adjust our taxes to real estate values. 
H. VOORHEES. 





IMPORTANT TO DAIRYMEN. 





To the Hditor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Every man and woman interested in 
buttermaking in the State of Michigan— 
yes and every cow for that matter—should 
rejoice with “exceeding great joy” at the 
passage of the Grout bill by the House of 
Representatives at Washington last week. 
This bill takes oleomargarine and other 
dairy frauds out from under the protection 
of the inter-state commerce clause of the 
constitution and places it in company with 
whisky, beer, rum and other intoxicating 
stuff, where it belongs. But it must be re- 
membered that this law will be of ab- 
solutely no value in the absence of state 
legislation looking to the regulation of 
those products. It simply means that they 
are subject to the different state laws, if 
there are such, as soon as it enters that 
State; hence it is imperative that we all 
join hands in securing the passage of the 
anti-color bill introduced into our State 
Senate last week by Senator Jibb and in 
the House by Representative Comburn. 
It is very discouraging for a few to spend 
their time, and pay theirown expenses in 
preg ere ct go and have those who 
are to be benfited by it neglect to lend the 
aid of one cent for the | ppm rggee of a postal 
card and one minute of time to write and 
address it to either their senator or repre- 
sentative, urging their support of that 
measure, If every one who reads these 
few lines could realize that it is intended 
for him or her and would do nothing else, 
not even read another word, until they do 
so, it would be of vast assistance in bring- 
ing about this most righteous law. And 
while you (reader) are doing that, just 
Squeeze out two wore cents and write one 
postal card to Senator McMillan and the 
other to Senator Burrows urging them to 
work and vote for the Grout bill when it 
reaches the Senate; for it will have harder 
sledding there than in the House. Do not 
be modest because you are “only a farmer” 
and they are august senators. Remember 
you are the sovereign and they are your 
servants, and that the mighty ocean is 
made up of little drops of water. Don’t let 
the responsibility of injuring your neigh- 


bors rest upon you. 
JACKSON Co. JNO. I. BRECK. 





In answer to several queries from corre- 
spondents, we give the following informa- 
tion: Greenbacks are redeemable in gold 
when presented at any U.S. sub-treasury. 
They cannot be destroyed, however, but 
must be re-issued. What are known as 
“treasury notes” are redeemable in coin— 
gold or silver. Silver certificates are re- 
deemable in silver dollars, and can be de- 
stroyed when redeemed, as their issue is 
based upon silver bullion in the treasury. 
National bank notes are redeemable in 
“lawful money,” which term applies to 
greenbacks. The amount of currency in 
circulation is about $22 per capita, esti- 
mating the population at 71,000,000, 





A GOOD INSTITUTE. 





Monroe County Farmers’ Institute was 
held at London, Thursday and Friday, Jan. 
14 and 15. We had a large and very en- 
thusiastic meeting, there being over 300 
persons in attendance, composed almost en- 
tirely of farmers. Many interesting subjects 
were discussed pertaining to the farmer’s 
interests. The subject of economical farm 


fencing brought out a very spirited discus- 
sion, also dairy farming and farm machin- 


ery. 

One hundred ani twenty-six members 
joined our Institute here, which looks as if 
the farmers were taking more interest in 
theirown welfare, and awakening to the 
fact that in union there is strength. 

Some good resolutions were formulated 
and adopted by the Institute, the following 
being one: 

Resolved, That the office of Secretary of. 
Agriculture be filled by a practical farmer. 

The following officers were elected by the 
Institute forthe year: President, E. L. 
Lockwood, Petersburg; Secretary, H. H. 
Herkimer, Exeter; Treasurer, A. Bond, 


ondon.. 

There will be another meeting at Monroe, 
Jan. 28, 29 and 30, where we are to have help 
from the State. R. V. 


ai 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 





Would like to ask through the FARMER 
the experience of thereaders of this paper 
in regard to early sown rye as pasture for 


lambs that you intended to feed. Are early 
sown oats better? The intention was to 


‘let the lambs run on the rye and feed some 


grain in the late fall. 

Is ensilage all right to feed lambs? 
Should they be fed straw or other dry feed? 
I have just commenced to feed. I feed for 
grain. corn, oats and some bran. Is it all 


right? 
A READER. 





do 


NEWS SUMMARY. 





M chigan 
Gratiot county last year paid out $833.90 
in sparrow bounties. 


Dundee is to have a large cheese factory 
in the near future. 


The Lake Superior knitting works, locat- 
ed at Marquette, are soon to be removed to 
Appleton, Wis. 


Both houses of the legislature have 
adopted resolutions endorsing Gen. Alger 
for secretary of war in the new cabinet. 


State Senator R. B. Loomis,of Kent coun- 
ty, is said to contemplate introducing a bill 
providing for the building of a mansion at 
Lansing for the Governor. 


The Michigan League of American Wheel- 
men has drafted a bill compelling railroads 
of this State to carry bicycles free as bag- 
gage and will ask the legislature to make it 
law. 


The Portland Furniture Co. has ap- 
parently been one of the few prosperous 
manufacturing plants the past year, as its 
directors announce that a cash dividend of 
at least five per cent will be declared about 
Feb. 1. 


The Livingston county supervisors have 
passed a resolution stating that the publica- 
tion of the document by the State known 
as ‘Farm Statistics,” is a useless expense 
and asking their legislators to try to have 
it discontinued. 


The Michigan Traction Co., which pro- 
poses to build an electric line from Battle 
Creek to Kalamazoo in. the spring, and 
eventually to Lansing, has filed articles of 
incorporation with the Secretary of State, 
with $500,000 capital. 


The old established firm of H. 8. Robin- 
son & Co., boot and -shoe manufacturers, 
of Detroit, filed three trust mortgages last 
week, securing creditors for liabilities 
aggregating $138,365. It is believed that 
the assets will be sufficient to satisfy all 
creditors. 


A barn several miles south of Charlotte 
was completely wrecked by a terrific storm 
last Sunday. A man named Holstein was 
buried in the ruins, and, although prompt- 
ly rescued, probably cannot recover. 
Seven cows, 30 head of sheep and a team of 
oxen were killed. 


Jackson’s street railway is reported to 
have been sold to a Cleveland syndicate 
headed by Tom Johnson. Smith Bros., 
former owners of the railway. will’ secure 
control of the immense plant of the Collins 
Manufacturing Co., which failed last sum- 
mer, and will begin the manufacture of 
machinery on a large scale. 


Tonia city has brought suit against the 
county in the circuit court for the payment 
of small-pox bills which the city paid, but 
which really should have been paid by the 
county. The matter of whether the city or 
county should bear the expense in such 
cases has long been a disputed question, 
and there are a number of cities and coun- 
ties in the State which are _ anxionsly 
awaiting the decision of the courts in épis 
case. 


Itis said that a colory from Ohio, and 
another from Michigan, will settle in Elk 
township, Lake county, this spring. A 
man from Indiana has bought a section of 
land near. Baldwin, for a sheepranch. A 
southern Michigan coneeer of capitalists 
are also interested in a scheme to utilize 


the rich grazing lands of sLake county, 
which appear to be looking up.— - 
publican. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. ‘comprising the counties of Mason 

anistee and Benzie, held its’: annua 
meeting recently. The reports of officers 
showed that the company now has over 
1,300 members, 121 new names having been 
added during 1896. Its members sustained 
13 losses during the year, the aggregate 
value of which was $4,000.72. The risks 
carried amount to nearly $1,400,000. 


The report of the State dairy and food 
commissioner, recently issued. shows that 
during December the inspectors worked in 
26 counties, analyzing 31 samples of dairy 
and food products, 12 uf which were found 
to be adulterated. During the six months 
ending Jan. 1,a total of 258 samples were an- 
alyzed and 99 of them found adulterated. 
The report also states that during Decem- 


_ber a dealer at Omer ned one at Whittemore 


were convicted of selling adulterated vin- 
egar- manufactured by the Alden Vinegar 
company, St. Louis, Mo., and each paid $50 
and costs. 





General. 


Congressman Benton McMillin, of Tenne- 
ate be married to a Louisiana lady 
‘eb. 20. 


Representative Spencer, of Mississippi, 
has introduced a bill authorizing this 
government to offer Spain a sum not to ex- 
ceed $2,000,000 for the island of Cuba. 


It has been announced that President- 


elect McKinley has chosen Senator John | 


Sherman to head the new cabinet and that 
the venerable senator has decided to ac- 
cept. 


Hon. Joel T’. Headley, more or less 
famous as an historian, and who was at 
one time engaged with Horace Greeley in 
the editorship of the New York Tribune, 
died of paralysis at Newburgh, N. Y., last 
Saturday. He was 74 years old. 


Among the large banks which have been 
forced to close their doors during the past 
week are: The Seattle Savings, of Seattle, 
Wash.; the German National. of Louisville, 
Ky.; the First National, of Newport, Ky.; 
the Minnesota Savings, of St. Paul, Mian. 


The Illinois state board of agriculture 
recently held its annual meeting and as 
usual voted to hold a fat stock show in 
Chicago next fall or winter. The matter of 
asking the legislature for an annual. appro- 
priation of $10,000 for the state fair was 
also considered. 


Hon. Albert S. Willis, United States 
minister to Hawaii, died at Honolulu Jan. 
6. The funeral was held Jan. 8th and on 
the 13th the remains were placed on board 
a Steamship and are how enroute to this 
country. They will probably be interred 
in his native state of Kentucky. President 
Cleveland has not yet appointed a successor 
to Minister Willis, and will probably leave 
the appointment to the new administration. 


_ Ata meeting of “commonwealers,” held 
in St. Lonis last. week, the notorious J. S. 
Coxey offered a resolution calling for ‘“‘a 
second assémbling of the unemployed 
workingmen all over the country for mak- 
ing such a demonstration as shall appeal to 
the legislative branches; not only of Con- 
gress, but of every State in the Union, in 
the hope of inducing legislation that will 
ameliorate the present condition of the 
workingman.” The plan seems to be to 
have unemployed workmen in every city 
and town in the United States assemble in 





some public place on Feb. 22d, as a means 
of demonstrating the extent of distress and 
destitution now prevailing. , 


The election of United States senators by 
the various State legislatures has been 
about completed. One of the hottest con- 
tests was that in IIlinois, ex-Congressman 
William E. Mason finally being chosen to 
succeed Senator John M. Palmer: Wis- 
consin elected ex-Senator John C. Spooner 
who was retired six years ago by a change 
in the political complexion of the legisla- 
ture. Kansas retires Senator Peffer and 
elects William A. Harris, who repsesented 
the Populists in the lower house of congress 
afew years ago. New York elects ex-Sena- 
tor Thomas C. Platt -to succeed Senator 
Hill. North Carolina re-elects Senator J. 
C. Pritchard. New Hampshire returns 
Senator Gallinger, Missouri returns Senator 
Vest and Colorado has re-elected Senator 
Henry M. Teller. 





Foreign. 
A son was born to the Count and Count- 
ess Castellane, Jan. 18. The Countess was 
formerly Miss Anna Gould. 


The German millers are reported to have 
offered a prize of $250 for a method of de- 
stroying the meal moth which has been 
ravaging the German mills. 


A Spanish gunboat was sunk off Mango 
by a Cuban torpedo boat and a number of 
Spaniards were lost. Another gunboat 
came to the rescue and picked up those 
who had jumped into the water, but many 
of them were found badly wounded as the 
Cubans kept up a heavy rifle fire. 


The bubonic plague continues to spread 
in the city of Bombay. Official statistics 
show that 3,633 cases have been recorded, 
2,592 of which proved fatal. It is claimed 
that nearly half of the city’s population 
have deserted their homes to escape the 
dreadful contagion. The island of Malta 
has declared quarantine against vessels ar- 
riving from Bombay. 


<item 


Mr. J. H. Tart, of Mendon, this State, 
in a private note regarding ‘this advertise- 
ment, writes as follows: ‘I believe the 
ad. is fulfilling its purpose. I am receiving 
many letters of inquiry and a number of 
breeders are talking of starting a flock of 
Hampshires. My sheep trade for the year 
1896 was good, having sold over 40 head 
pure bred Hampshires. I furnished ewes for 
four foundation flocks in different parts of 
this State, and shipped rams as far north 
as Charlevoix. There is a bright future for 
the sheep business.” 








THE success of Ex-President Harrison’s 
articles in The Ladies’ Home Journal has 
been so pronounced that three additional 
ones will be given. These are likely to 
prove the most interesting of al! that 
Genera! Harrison has written, in the sense 
thatthey will be more personal. His first 
paper will show what ‘‘A Day with the 
Presfdent at His Desk’ means, giving 
glimpses of the President in his private of- 
fice. His second article will deal with “The 
Social Life of the President,’ which will 
cover the President’s obligatory social du- 
ties and his partin great State functions. 
The last article will go into the President’s 
domestic life and portray “The Domestic 
Side of the White House.” All these arti- 
cles will be specially illustrated. This will 
be the first time that an ex-President of 
the United States has ever written of his 
office and of his home. The articles wil! 
all appearin early issues of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 








HE LIGHT of gospel truth 
sometimes grows dim in the 
FARMER’S HOME. 
that the boys and girls have help- 
ful literature, both papers and 
books, something instructive and 
entertaining. 


Che Union Gospel News 


with its cheering weekly message 
will go a long way toward bright- 
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See to it 
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scriptions. 


Notice our proposition. 


ening and gladdening the hearts 
and minds of the farmer’s family. 
It has something in it of interest to 
every member of the household 

Its publishers are offering special 
inducements at this time for sub- 
We will send one of 


those splendid Bagster Teacher’s Bibles with its latest and 
best helps, new concordance, indexed maps, illustrations, 
flexible cover, etc. Size when open, 9x12¥% inches. You can 
get this Bible at this time, also a year’s subscription to 
UNION GOSPEL NEWS, 52 numbers, for $1.80, or the 
Bible will be sent free for 8 new subscriptions at 50 c. each. 
If further information is desired, write us. D. L. Moody and 


many other prominent evangelists use this Bible. 


Over 


100,000 pone are already regular readers of Union Gospel 


News. Don’ 


you want to join this goodly company? Address 


147 Seneca Street, 


Che Gospel News L0., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
PLINT, MicH. 








We should be pleased to have 
who take an interest in household topics, send 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which théy wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address al 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


of our readers 
in 








THE MONEYLESS MAN. 


(Transposition of H. T. Stanton's poem.) 
There is many a place on the face of this earth 
Where charity dwelleth, where virtue has birth, 
Where bosoms in mercy and kindness shall heave, 
Where the poor and the wretched shall ask and re- 


ceive; 
There is many a place where a knock from the poor 
Will bring a g angel to open the door. 


Oh! search the wide world wherever you can, 
There's a wide open door for the moneyless man. 


Go look in your hall where the chandelier’s a 
Drives off with its splendor the darkness of night 
Where the rich hanging velvet, in shadowy fold 
Sweeps gracefully down with its trimmings of gold; 
And the mirrors of silver take up and renew, 

In long-lighted vistas, the wildering view; 

Go there at the banquet and find, for you can, 

A welcoming smile for the moneyless man. 


Go look in yon church of the cloud-reaching spire, 
Which gives to the sun his same look of red fire; 
Where the arches and columns are gorgeous within, 
And the walls seem as pure as a soul without sin; 
Walk down the long aisle, see the rich and the good, 
In humbleness praising the one living God: 

Walk down in your homespun, and find, for you can, 
Full many 8 pew for the moneyless man. 


Go, look in the banks where wisdom has told 

These men to invest their silver and gold; 

Where safe from the hands of the starving and poor 
Lie piles upon piles of the glittering ore; 

Walk up to.the counter, in 4 calm pleasant way 
State to them clearly, your wants for the day 

And you'll find at the bank right among their own 


clan 
The George W. Childs for the moneyless man. 


Go, look to your judge, in his dark flowing gown, 
With the scales wherein law and justice are found; 
Where he frown§ on the evil and smiles on the good, 
And punishes wrong, places right where he should; 
Where juries their lips to the Bible have laid 

To render a verdict in righteousness made; 

Go there in the courtroom and find, for you can, 
There is law for the cause of the moneyless man. 


Then go to yon hovel—a raven has fed 

The wife that has suffered not long for her bread; 

The King made her path the Master has taught her. 

And close by her side kneels a loving King’s 

Daughter; 

Then turn in your joy, ooking upward to God 

For all may be near the chastening rod; 

And you'll find at the end of your life’s little span, 

You are welcome on earth, though a moneyless man. 
NINA BELLE. 
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HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








POP CORN. 

When a neighbor drops in of an evening 
and we like to offer some slight refresh- 
ment, there is nothing which is more satis- 
factory than nice, tender pop corn. 

There is pop corn which is hard and 
tough, with little, half-popped kernels, and 
there is another kind which fairly melts in 
the mouth. For the manufacture of the 
latter kind the head of the Household 
editor’s family has enjoyed considerable 
loca! fame for many years, and of late his 
mantle seems to be falling upon his son 
who now rivals his instructor in this branch 
of culinary lore. 

Three things are needful according to 
this authority: A roaring hot fire, good 
corn and plenty of lard. Butter gives a 
very pleasant flavor, but the kernels do not 

op*out so niee and white as with lard. 

erhaps this is due to the presenceof a cer- 
tain amount of water which the butter 
contains. ‘ 

Rice corn is generally conceded to be best, 
but we have had a smoothcorn, in color 
dark purple and white mixed on the ear, 
which proved very satisfactory. The corn 
mustbedry. Free the shelled kernels from 
chaff by turning them from one pan to an- 
other out of doors so that the wind will 
blow it away. 

Meanwhile have the fire, of light, fine 
wood or corn cobs, burning briskly, and a 
deep kettle heating on top of the stove. 
When the fire is very hot put at least halfa 
cupfulof nice,sweet lard into the kettle and 
set it over the coals, with salt to taste. 
When the lard begins to smoke throw in 
the corn, about two cupfuls, I should say, 
and stir briskly with a long-handled spoon. 
In a moment or two the popping begins, 
and if all is right, the fire hot enough, the 
corn good and the amount of lard sufficient, 
the noise rivals that of a hailstorm in full 
blast. The stirring continues until the 
popping is well under way, then the cover 
is put upon the kettle and it is shaken 
briskly so that no kernels shall stick to the 
sides and get burned. When the noise of 
the battle has partially subsided the kettle 
is removed and a vigorous stirring again 
ensues to give all a last opportunity of 
blooming out in white, then the snowy 
mass, which should nearly, if not quite fill 
the kettle, is deftly emptied out into the 
big dishpan, and the operation repeated if 
there are many to serve. Everything 
should be in readiness beforehand, dishpan, 
holders, covers, etc., as it is quick 


work after the popping begins, and no timed... 


must be lost or the corn will burn. 
* * * 


To make popcorn balls put into a kettlea 
teacupful or more of molasses, according to 
the amount of corn; let it boil slowly, be- 
ing careful not tolet it burn, until a little 
dropped into cold water hardens, as for 


briskly for a moment,then pour evenly over 
the corn and stir until ay Sees 
with it. Make quickly into balls with the 
buttered hands. 

A candy of sugar and water made in the 
same way as the molasses, can be used if 
preferred, in which case the soda is dis- 

nsed with, and any flavoring added. 
Pep rmint, wintergreen or vanilla are 
good. Corn treated inthis way need not be 
raade into bails. 

Pop corn is always best when freshly 
made, but if re-heated by placing in a hot 
oven for a few minutes, it will be almost as 
good as new. This, of course, refers to the 
plain corn; that treated to molasses candy 
mixture will be sticky after standing 
awhile. 

With pop corn itis nice to pass apples, 
olished until they shine, and piled ina 
ruit dish. Farmer folks do not take kindly 
to the idea of eating apples at meal time, 
but consider them strictly as a between- 
meals-stomach-stayer. As such they are 
always in good demand, while upon the 
table they are looked upon as a little out of 
place. E. E. R. 


HELPING FALLEN WOMEN. 


There are a great many beautiful theo- 
ries now-a-days about reforming fallen 
women, and in some instances homes have 
been opened to them and every good and 
healthful influence exerted for their ref- 
ormation. Insome few instances it has 
worked to a charm; the poor soul has been 
“made over,” and set at work healing 


others of her kind. But generally speak- 
ing, it is a dangerous experiment, especial- 
ly if there be sons and daughters who will 
unavoidably come in contact with the 
woman takenin. Too often harm is done, 
and so effectually done that nothing can 
uproot it. 

There are very few women, if they be 
fallen very low, who can be made better. 
“‘What’s done is done,” and there are some 
things which once lost are forever lost, 
and one of these is virtue. So brazen and 
bold do these women become that it would 
seem that every fine feeling was calloused. 
It seems to me that a depraved woman is 
one of the most loathsome and disgusting 
sightson earth. And only think of the 
harm she can do, always looking about for 
someone to lure to her side. 

Last evening on my way home from an 
entertainment, I heard, on one of the prin- 
cipal business streets, loud laughing and 
guffawing. Coming nearer, I discovered, 
standing on a corner in front of a grocery 
store, a group of four; two women and two 
men, and there in the glare of an electric 
light, they were having a right jolly time. 
Pointing to a picture in the window, one 
woman said, “‘I’d like mighty well to go to 
that. I’ve got a Gress like her's.’ ‘Yes,’ 
answered her fond admirer, ‘“‘you had it on 
the first time I seen you. Lord, but you 
looked nice!’’ And catching her about the 
waist, they came “the sidewalks of New 
York” directly in front of me. 

Now it is possible, I suppose, according 
to the new theories, to make these brazen 
things into pure, useful women by the aid 
of heavenly influences, but I am forced to 
confess that I should hate most awfully to 
undertake the job—in modern parlance, 
good Samaritan work. As I passed along 
and out of hearing, a feeling of sadness 
crept into my heart. They had been sweet, 
innocent babes—these bad creatures—they 
were some mother’s girls. And I fell to 
wondering if in some home in the city there 
might not be a mother with face pressed 
against the window pane, peering out into 
the night, her ear strained to catch the 
sound of footsteps, waiting—waiting and 
the hoursso long. As I came up to the 
Salvation Army hall, there floated out to 
me, with the tap of drum and jangle of 
tam bourine— 

‘“My sins were as scarlet, but he washed 
them white as snow, 
Blessed be the name of Jesus! 
Jesus knew my need and for me his blood 
did flow, 
Blessed be the name of Jesus!”’ 

I halted for an instant, for I dearly love 
to hear their songs, and again came the 
words— 

‘But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord 
passed through 
Ere he found the sheep that was lost.” 

I passed on with the sweet refrain, ‘‘Re- 
joice for the Lord brings back his own,” 
ringing in my ears, and: some way I felt 
more kindly toward those women down the 
street, and wondered if, knowing the chain 
of circumstances which had brought about 
this result, I should consider them “‘beyond 
recall,”? when the Savior in tender com- 
passion touched the Magdalene and said: 
“Go forth and sin no more.” And after it 
is all done and said. how often does the 
harsh and cruel judgmentoferring human- 
ity, help to explode so many beautiful 
theories. So perhaps it might be well, when 





we see those of our own sex starting on 
that road, the descent of which is so swift 
and short, to remember before saying the 
harsh word, 
“No manne how far from the right she hath 
strayed, 
No matter what inroads dishonor hath made, 
No matter what elements cankered the pearl 
Though tarnished and sullied, she’s some 


mother’s girl.” 
- EVANGELINE. 


COURAGE AT LAST. 


At last I have found courage to write to 
our dear Household. I have been a reader 
of the MicHIGAN FARMER for two years 
or more and I hope to be a reader for many 
years to come. 


I have so much to say that I do not know 
what to say first. I wish that some 
of our readers that save their FARMERS 
would tell me how they keep them. I have 
mine piled on the ficor in a room up stairs 
but they get rumpled and out of place in 
spite of me. 

Mary Hardy gave some new ideas of 
making pillow slips but I still have a differ- 
entone. Turn a hem of three inches and 
hem by hand with fine thread and then 
featherstitch with white wash silk. I 
have a set, both sheets and pillow slips, 
made that way and they took a premium 
at the county fair last fall, also a pair of 
hemstitched ones. For best I buy the 
cotton woven on purpose for sheets and 
slips, but for everyday wear I use un- 
bleached cotton, not very heavy, as heavy 
ones are so hard to launder. 

How many of our Household ever made 
comforters of wool instead of cotton- 
batting. I make mine of wool and I think 
they are far ahead of the cotton ones. 
They are warmer and much lighter. I 
have two made with unbleached cotton for 
covers and they make nice covers to have 
next to the mattress and they are easily 
washed—the covers twice a year and the 
wool once. Thatisif they are used regular- 
ly, but for spare beds they need washing 
only when soiled. If any one is interested 
in wool comforters I will tell how I make 
mine in some other letter. 

As this is my first attempt I think I will 


say good-bye. 
CoRAL. JOHN’S WIFE. 


[When once you are within the charmed 
circle it will not require so much courage 
to come again, we hope. Like the late 


presidential candidate, Mr. Bryan, we are 
plain people, we Householders, and welcome 
all new comers cordially.—Eb.] 





” 





SHEETs. 


The use of the cross sheet does not seem 
to be at all common, butit is a great sav- 
ing to bedding. It is hard work to wash 
bedding and clean a mattress, and when, 
morning after morning, they are found 
bare and exposed to the breath or perspi- 


ration of a restiess occupant, it is wise to 
cast about for ways and means of prevent- 
ingit. 

‘The cross sheet may be the same size as 
any other, or it may be narrower. If they 
are made for that purpose one and one-half 
breadths will be wide enongh. As but 
little wear comes upon it, the cross sheet is 
usually made from the sides of an old one. 
It should be spread lengthwise across the 
head of the mattress,and reach about a 
yard down the bed. This will allow plenty 
to turn under at the top and sides. As this 
is pat on independent of the lower sheet, if 
it keeps smooth, it is not necessary to re- 
move it every time the bed is made, or to 
wash it very often, but the fact that it does 
get dirty proves how much it saves the bed- 


ng. 

Large sheets are both a comfort and an 
economy; three yards is a nice length, one 
which allows a secure tucking in at the 
foot of the bed, and an emple fold over the 
bedding at the top. We all know how a 
sleeper’s breath soils quilts or comfortables 
if it comes in contact with them. 

A girl traveler once describing a bed in 
Germany, admired the ingenuity with 
which the upper sheet was buttoned over 
the rest of the bedding. It is a wonder 
that dainty fastenings, like our toilette 
pins have never come into fashion for this 
purpose. If the sheet is turned over before 
the counterpane is put on it will keep its 
= better than when turned outside of 
all. 

Pillow tickiag ~¥! be kept clean and its 
pattern prevented from showing through 
the case if an extra cover is used next to it. 
This may be a worn case, or run up from 
the sides of an old sheet, but a set of them 
made to fit and buttoned on costs but little 
time or material and will last for years. A 
housekeeper should always thirk it worth 
some effort to keep her ticking bright and 
clean, for it seems repulsive when dingy or 





soiled by long usage. MARME., 
OAKLAND Co, 











candy. Now add a pinch of soda, stir 
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Themoden STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JEL BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try iton your Cycle Chain. 
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indigestion, 

womb trouble, flooding, nervous pros- 
tration, headache, general debility, 
etc. Symptoms of Womb Troubles 
are dizziness, faintness, extreme lassi- 
tude, ‘‘don’t care” and “ want-to-be- 
left-alone” feelings, excitability, irri- 


tability, mervousness, sleeplessness, 
flatulency, melancholy, or the “‘ blues,” 
and backache. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound will correct all 
this trouble as sure as the sun 
shines. That Bearing-down Feeling, 
cavsing pain, weight, and backache, i» 
instantly relieved and permanently 
eured by its use. It is wonderful fo 
Kidney Complaints in either sex. 








DO THE RICH OPPRESS THE POOR? 





Benjamin Franklin said, ‘Lose no time; be 
always employed in something useful,” and 
those who willingly follow this maxim, 
with few exceptions, are oftheopinion that 
the rich do not oppressthe poor. And there 
isnolaw, human or divine, that makes a 
man poor and keeps him so. 

Most millionaires in the United States be- 
gan life poor, and we should not be envious 
because they have been prosperous and 
amassed a great fortune, for every one of 
usisa beneficiary to some extent, for the 
majority of millionaires give most liberal- 


y- 
Rockefeller is said to’ have given away 
nearly $20,000,000 in the past twelve years. 
Itis estimated that one-tenth of his goods 
goes to the poor. George Peabody gave 
away about $8,000,000. The Leland Stanford 
University,costing many millions of dollars, 
was built by Mr. Stanford as a memorial to 
his only son who died when young. George 
W. Childs, one of the greatest philanthro- 
pists of the — gave away large sums of 
money during his life, and many a girl was 
given a tine musical education at his ex- 
pense. Music halls and libraries have been 
benefited to the amount of $5,000,000 by 
Andrew Carnegie and at the time of the 
great Carnegie strike he was paying $7 per 
day to skilled workmen. _So accustomed to 
economizing are the farmers’ families that 
they could lay aside a snug sum annually 
with this income. Philip D. Armour has 
given to a school in Chicago $2,000,000. 
Marshall Field has given about $5,000,000 to 
charitable institutions. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt has given freely. Mrs. William Astor 
had a bureau for the help of persons in need, 
and aid was given on unconditional terms. 
Helen Gould entertains parties of working 
girls at her home, besides sustaining schools 
and hospitals for the poor. Does all this 
sound like ——— and the half has 
never been told. 

What do our own Michigan rich men do 
for the poor and unfortunate? Firston the 
list comes General Alger as one of the great- 
est philanthropists in the State. Do the 
starving miners of northern Michigan need 
food and clothing? a subscription list is 
headed by him with a magnificient sum. 
Has fire or flood swept over a portion of the 
State? then quick to the rescue comes Gen. 
Alger. Has cyclone devastated villages and 
farm homes? Ah, how soon he hears the 
cry for help! Sits there near the platform 
from which he speaks a blind. old comrade? 
how soon a bill passes hands that will make 
the ‘told vet” comfortable and happy for 
many a day. Can we ever forget those 
happy Detroit newsboys starting for the 
World’s Fair, with cheers for Gea. Alger 
and singing ‘“‘After the Ball?” Will they 
forget their benefactor and go out on a 
strike, years hence, if in hisemploy? Will 
they listen to the evil voice of agitators, or 
accept the advice of demagognes whose cry 
is, ‘the rich oppress the poor,” and ‘‘go out 
on a Strike?” 

The milk of human kindness and the 
brotherhood of man at the — day ap- 
pears to be accumulating all on the side of 
the rich man. And what does he want in 
return for his kindness and benevolence? 
Nothing in this wide world but our good 
will, but often he is refused even this. 
Right here is a great gulf to be bridged over 
by our gratitude and co-operation. The 
rich are not drawing themselves haughtily 
away from the poor; but the poor are draw- 
ing themselves indignantly away from the 








rich. It does notstand to reason thata man 
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isa sinner because he is rich, nor a saint 
because he is poor, and it seems that a rich 
man ought to have the same right to run 
his own business that a poor man has. 

“Let no man suffer while I have money,” 
said that grand old man ex-Gov. le at 
a time when money was urgently needed for 
fire sufferers in our State, and he was most 
generous in all charitable work. In all 

reat disasters the bulk of the money for 
relief is donated by rich men of the city,and 
the farmer thinks he is doing well if he 
gives from 25 cents to $1. 

At the present time New York capitalists 
are engaged in a scheme for building tene- 
ment houses and suburban hemes four the 
poorer classes. The purchaser is required 
to pay ten percent down and the balance 
in monthly installments, and the company 
will insist on the purchaser having his life 
insured so that in the event of his death the 
family can retain the home. 

In a thousand ways the rich help the poor. 
They aid college students by direct gifts or 
by loans. They build homes for the un- 
fortunate and asylums for the afflicted. 
‘They build factories and thus give employ- 
ment to men who want to work. They open 
mines and build railroads, and America may 
welcome foreign capitalists with joy and 
thanksgiving, and foster with loving care 
her own rich men and women. 

“Breathes there a man with soulsodead,” 
that to his brother has not said, these are 
onr friends. NINA BELLE. 

PORTLAND. 
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SOME AFTER CHRISTMAS 
THOUGHTS. 





The happy, joyous Christmas season has 
come and gone. It has brought some hap- 
py hours, and has stored our memory closet 
with many happy thoughts, to last us 
through the new year. How thankful we 
should be, if we have been able to draw our 
family circle around us, without one miss- 
ing link from last year. All who have lost 
dear ones know how hard it is 'o meet for 
the first time in a family gathering. Our 
bereavement seems renewed. We miss 
them so from our family circle; itis hard 
not to grieve, although we know they have 

one to join that happy home circle above. 

sometimes think it must sadden them to 
know that we are mourning for them, when 
they are so happy that weshould rejoice,and 
wry and add our mite to making happiness 
in this world. 

What beautiful thoughts Talmage gave 
us in hisrecent sermon on “Occupation in 
Heaven.”’ It should inspire us all to take 
up some worthy pursuit here on earth that 
we may continue it through eternity. I 
think in nearly all homes the little ones are 
thought of, and something done to make a 
Merry Christmas for them. But I fear in 
many homes, the older ones do not lay 
aside care and strife that they too per be- 
come as little children, and enjoy the bless- 
ings of Heaven. How we should seek to 
keep a young truthful heart, and to keep 
our pene alive, that we may have a 
useful part in life and be a help to our fel- 
low creatures. I have seen some individu- 
als, not much rn middle age, who seemed 
to have lost all interest in life. They were 
miserable and unhappy. They are like a 
dried-up weed in midsummer, a Skeleton 
surrounded by life and beauty. I have also 
met some old people, where the spring of 
youth was so alivein their hearts that they 
were a continual happy surprise. Their 
hearts were like my pansies. The evening 
before Thanksgiving I went out to tell my 
pansies that I was sorry for having neglect- 
ed them so long. I expected to find them 
badly frozen, as I had not covered them at 
all, when, lo! instead of limp, cheerless 
plants, I found a mass of beautiful blos- 
soms, enough for my table, Thanksgiving 
day, and a handful to send my wee neigh- 
bor, who is spending her first Thanksgiving 
in this world. We may not be able to keep 
the hand of time from leaving marks upon 
our hair and face, but let us keep him back 
from our hearts. Thereis nothing strange 
in @ ae with our contemporaries, 
but I always feel happy, when some little 
fite or ten-year-old comes and claims me 
fora friend. I know they must feel some 
kinship of spirit, or they would not claim 
me for their friend. 

I think it very sweet to have the friend- 
ship of the young, and as long as we have 
the power to attract and hold their love, 
we may know that our hearts are putting 
out blossoms like my pansies, and that we 


are not turning dark and sour with age. 
MRS. MAC. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Puppine.—One-half cup 
brown sugar, one-half eg molasses, one- 
half cup butter, one-half cup thick sour 
milk, one teaspoon soda, heaped teaspoon 
of mixed spices, a teacup seeded and 
cliopped raisins, one —- English cur- 
rants, one-third teacnp. chopped citron, 
four figs chopped fine, flour to make con- 
sistency of cake dough. ‘Turn into a but- 
tered basin and steam one and ove-fourth 
hours. Eat with a boiled sauce. 


EscALLOPED BEEF.-—Chop fine coid boiled 
or baked f, add a little finely-chopped 
onion, if liked, put a layer of the mixture 
in a baking dish, then a layer of bread- 
crumbs, a little salt, pepper, and bits of 
butter, then more meat und alternate the 
layers, moistening with brown gravy. 
Bake twenty minutes. , 


APPLE 8SALAD.—Pare and core, then slice 
evenly some ripe, juicy apples. Let the 
salad bow! be quite filled. Cut very finely 
some candied ginger and sprinkle it over 
the apples, ta small glass of red cur- 


McKINLEY 


wa stand ina warm place until it 
is melted; add to it the juice of one lemon. 
Pour this over the fruit and. stir 
well. Then leave it-tosettle. Just be- 
fore serving, pour over the top a cup of 
Sweet cream. 


CookIEs.—Two eggs, two cups .of white 
sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of sour 
cream, one teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon 
baking ap eae salt, nutmeg. Mix rather 
stiff with flour. 


BREAD AND CHEESE OMELET.—Pour 3 
cup of boiling milk or cream over a cup of 
bread crumbs, and when all the milk has 
been absorbed, season with saltand stir in 
one-half cup of grated cheese and four 
beaten eggs—whites and yolks separately. 
Cook and fold like an ordinary omelet. 


Very pretty for a surprise table or 
evening party are the small, round, extra 
fine cookies, frosted with pink, yellow, 
green and violet; or a large half of pound 
cake cut in cubes or oblong strips and 
frosted with these delicate tints, then care- 
lessly piled on a plate or cake stand, or in 
the silver basket. Do not get the tints too 


deep as the delicate shades are preferred. 
VANGELINE, 
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The fifth annual exhibition of the’ Michi- 
gan State Poultry Association, held in 
Cadillac Square, Detroit, the first week in 
January, came off with the usual success 
characteristic of this society. The entries 
filled first class, the attendance was good 
and the result is, the association not only 
came out even but has a little coin to meet 
the emergencies of the futnre. The pres- 
ent success was due to hard work and par- 
ticularly that of the Detroit fanciers, who 
apparently did not leave a stone unturned 
that could in any way hinder success The 
exhibition room was well situated, well 
lighted and gave good accommodations to 
the eleven hundred exhibits, of which two 
hundred and fifty were pigeons, excluding 
a good display of cats. 


While the Michigan Association is a 
State institution it is open to all comers. 
Exhibits were made by exhibitors from 
several adjoining states besides a geod dis- 
play from ‘over the creek,’ although 
Canada didn’t send as many as we had ex- 
pected tosee. Yet those she did send were 
among the winners. : 

The Barred Plymouth Rocks was the 
banner class of the show, comprising over 
one hundred different specimens—all of ex- 
cellent merit. The score cards did not 
average as high as they might have, but 
nevertheless, considering the nature of the 
fowls, the marks were very good. The first 
prise cock received a score of 92 and was a 

eauty and no mistake. His plumage was 
exceptionally well barred and quite dis- 
tinct, even to the end of the tail. He was 
well and compactly built, with a very good 
Rock shape. The first cock was easily 
the best of his variety. The first prize hen 
got 9144, the first cockerel 9034, ‘and the 
winning hen 91, all by Butterfield. 


Among the White Rocks, in the writer’s 
opinion. the winning cockerel was easily the 
best although the first pullet was a close 
second. The former was weighed in at 834 

ounds. He had good bone and excellent 

lymouth Rock shape. This class-was not 
large, butits birds were of an extra qual- 
ity. Scarcely a minor one among the lot. 


The Buff Rocks were few ip number but 
of excellent merit. Considering the short 
time the Buff Plymouth Rock has been be- 
fore the public, the uniformity of color is 
remarkable. The Buff is fast getting be- 
youd the period of its infancy. 


Among Wyandottes, the Whites were first 
in numbers, embracing some of the finest 
specimens that has ever fallen to the lot of 
the writer to look upon. Notadly among 
these was the first prize cock with @ score 
of 95 points and tipping the scales at eleven 
pounds—two and one-half over standard 
weight. The writer was informed that 
the.owner of this bird had. once sold him 
for ten dollars and later was elated to get 
him back at fifteen. 

The Silver Wyandottes were of the A 
prime sort, although one exhibitor took all 
the blues for want of competition. 


As usual the Leghorn classes were well 
filled. The Whites probably made up the 
largest. The winning cockerel, so we were 
informed, was the first prize cockerel at the 
National Association last winter at Wash- 
ington, D.C. In Brown Leghorns a De- 
troit man carried off all the honors, having 
little or no competition. In Buff: Leghorns 
the competition was unusually hot. The 
principal exhibitors were Barnes: of Battle 
Creek. and Burton, of Detroit. ‘The stock 
of both breeders was closely matched. The 
quality was excellent, one in particular 
reaching 94 points. 


One of the most interesting exhibits was 
that of Silver Spangled Hamburgs by H. S. 
Pingree, Mayor of Detroit and Governor of 
Michigan. Mr. Pingree showed thirteen 
birds and won four firsts, three seconds, 
and one third. There was also a pen of 
white turkeys entered by the same gentle- 
man which also proved to be premium win- 
ners. 


r The Light Brahma class was up in quali- 
ty, but few in numbers. The winning fe- 





‘males were of exceptional merit. Taken as 





a class it was nothing compared with what 
the mchigns Light saheon Club and De- 
troit should have drawn out. 


The exhibit of Black Langshans was 

‘ood, some spoctaens being very fine. The 

rst prize pullet was a top notcher. The 
winning cockerel was also a fine one, espe- 
cially in Langshan shape. In this class 
Canadian birds cut quite a conspicious fig- 
ure. 


Houdans were another class that attract- 
ed considerable attention. Although small 
in numbers, the quality was allO. K., suf- 
ficient to make matters interesting for all 
comers. In this class the writer was shown 
the second prize pullet at Madison Square 
Garden and Washington, D. C., last year. 


Pigeons formed quite an attraction at this 
show. There wereabout two hundred and 
fifty specimens entered and presented a very 

retty appearance. Toa person interested 
n that line, the display would have been of 
vast interest. There were pigeons on ex- 
hibition of every shape, size and color. We 
were a little awe-struck when our eyecaught 
a card over a single pair ‘For Sale, $100.00.” 
Surely there is money in pigeons—for some 
one. 

In Boston last winter they had such a 
thing as a catshow, but who would ever 
have thought that such an event would ever 
occur in Michigan? This department com- 
prised one of the most interesting classes to 
the average visitor. ‘One is never too old 
to learn” is an old adage. This was the 
writer’s experience at Detroit. We never 
knew before that the felis domestica were 
beings of divers names, but it seems they are. 
Among the different varieties exhibited at 
the recent show were the ‘Tortoiseshell,” 
“Persian,” “Tiger,” “Angora,” “Albino,” 
and lastly the Maux, which we were told 
“is a cross between a rabbit and a cat.” 


On Thursday aventie, Ure third day of the 
show, the members of the State Association 
were tendered a banguetin the parlors of the 
Hotel Griswold; about forty were in attend- 
ance. The time was passed pleasantly and 
time fled very rapidly, as ere the feast was 
broken the small hours of the morning had 
doubled themselves. 


On Friday evening the regular anouwal 
meeting was held at: the Hotel Griswold. 
It was voted to hold the next exhibition once 
more at Detroit. Among theofficers elected 
for the coming year are F. P. Grimes, Paw 
Paw, President; F, W. McKenzie, Concord, 
Secretary, and W. T. P. Burton, Detroit, 
Treasurer, Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 


QUERIES ABOUT GEESE. 





I would like some of the readers of the 
FARMER to give me Some points on raising 
geese, as 1 am trying them for the first 
time. Is there any way to get them to lay 
more eggs than one batch? And what is 
best to feed the little ones? 

OaktanDd Co. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—O. -C. Oleson, 
Winnesheik Co., [owa: There is such a 
breed as the White Wonders, but we do not 
know of any for sale in this State, cr where 
they can be had. 

H. M. D., Eaton Co., Mich.: Don’t know 
who has Embden or Toulouse Geese for sale 
in this State. If any of our readers bave, 
they should make the fact known through 
our advertising columns. 

A Reaper, Woodland, Barry Co., asks 
where crushed oyster shells can be pur- 
chased. The company named, at Baltimore, 
Md., is the only one we know of who makes 
a speciality of that business. It supplieda 
number of dealers, The price you mention 
—40 cents per hundred Ibs., is less than half 
that charged by retailers. 








When a fresh egg has & bad taste the hen 
usually has to take the blame. This is not, 
however, always jnst. The egg may have 
been covered with filth or placed in contact 
with some ill-smelling substance. Bad 
odors are absorbed through the shell, as 
may be shown by dipping an egg in kerosene. 





“THE WOODEN HEN.” 


The little illustra‘ion shown herewith is small 
only in size, but really large in magnitude, when 
we consider that the wooden hen is no larger than 
a live hen, yet has double the capacity. It weighs 
only 15 pounds, has a capacity of 28 eggs, and 
while not a toy, is just as amusing, besides being 





instructive as well. 

We doubt if a more acceptable or more valuable 
present could be made to the farmer boy or girl, 
and we suggest thatevery one of them who read the 
MicuieaNn Farmer, write Mr. Geo. H. Stahl, Quin- 
ey, fll., and ask him for a copy of his handsome 
little booklet describing the ‘‘Wooden Hen,’ also 
his large catalogue of the Model Excelsior Incu- 
bator. Tell him you write at the suggestion of the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 


GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER 
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fan 4s s Rapid Beam- 
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That Pleasing 
; — Paralyzing: Pie! 


How 


Powe 


How good it looks! 
good it is!........ And how it 
hurts. Why not look into the 
question of Pill after Pie? 
Eat your pie and take Ayer’s 
» Pills after, and pie will please 
, and not paralyze. 


: AYER’S 
> Cathartic Pills 


CURE DYSPEPSIA. 
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and mucho: BUC 
cess “qane upon its complete- 
ness. There is no failure where 
RELIABLE INCUBATO 
is . It is fully warranted an 
is the product of twelve years of 
ce, It h 8 never been beaten in a 
Un buck on Deal Seth 
new on poultry, Sen 
BATOR AN BRDO 


er. 

fcrit. 
¢ ER CO, QUINCY: ILLS. 7 
S! EGGS!! 
We guarantee double 
the yield when hens 
= ed green cut bone ff 














fi 
or money refunded ier 
nded. md for our 
REE clroular and prices, ‘Address 


«,. WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
/te CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 








operation. Lowes priced 
first-class Hatcher 
H. STAN 
8. 6th & in: 












BUY NO INCUBATOR 


And pay for it before giving it 
a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 


let you try their incubator 
before nepieg it has no faith 


é 
iE acent until po ie Ne ON TRIAL. 





child can run it with 5 minutes attention a ar: 
We won First Prize World’s Fair. and will 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal information on poultry and incubators and 
the money there isin the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25..N. B. Send us the 
names of three persons interested in poultry 
and 25c. and we will send you “The Bicyc:e; its 
Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $ to any bicycle rider. 
Von Culin Incnbator Co., Box 1330, Delaware City, Del. 


Wi use the NEW STY UCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 
= ae fires reece where others 95: 

’ Thisdue to their new system of 
ventilation; new method of gen- 
erating moisture; andthe positive 
§ action of Lv new self regulator. 


under ve guaranty. 
@ All aboutt hese and other things 
forpoultrymenin ournew cata- 
logue and k on Poultry. 
‘ Sent for 6cts instamps. Address, 
NES MOINES IWR AN Pa~ OK NEC MAINES TA. 


SAUME N q 
es snd of ent atari Eager 
HEATS | WITH HOT WATER! 
h. 
















every egg that can 

cata- 

CHER 
10. 





hatched. Send 2stamps for 
log Not? (NVINCIBLE HA 
COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD. 














162 FIRST PREMIUMS 
The largest breeders inthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 


exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PBAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail to 
win whenever shown. 
everything we sell. New Catalog 
for 1897 printed in colors will be mailed 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr Box 46 Freeport.1l, 


_—For catalog'of leading varieties: ad- 
Po ILLER BROS, Beddow, Mich. 


Barred P. Rocks, exclusively. 
ye ge , theroughheed er ats 
and Conger strains. Cockerels. : s, 
$1 per 15. F E. M. KIES, Reading, Mi 


MOTHER Your Children cured or Bed- 























wetting. Sample free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, Ui, 
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Hegal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








FORECLOSURE OF SECOND MORTGAGE.— 
SUBSCRIBER, Mason Co., Mich.:—A. gives 
B. mortgage on a piece ofland. He also 


ives C. a second mortgage on same piece of 
and. Both mortgages are due and neither 
of them paid. Can C. foreclose the second 
mostenge before the first mortgage is paid? 
—Yes. 


DISPUTE OVER DIVISION OF CRoPS—REM- 
EDY.—D.F., Calhoun Co., Mich.:—A. rents 
a farm of B. on which he is to do all the 
work, furnish one-half seed and receive one- 
half of crops. B. agrees to furnish one-half 
of feed for A.’s horses. A. buys feed for 
horses from beginning of contract until feed 
is grown on farm. If B. refuses to pay for 
same, can A. take the amount from un- 
divided feed at expiration of contract?—A 
difficulty of this kind should be settled by 
the parties without inquiry into legal rights 
atall. If, however, no settlement can be 
reached, and A. wishes to enforce terms of 
contract, he can either sue B. on contract 
for value of one-half of feed furnished 
horses before same were fed from crops, or 
take sufficient grain to compensate him and 
let B. sue for its recovery. 


GRASS NOT EMBLEMENTS.—D. P. H., Char- 
levoix, Mich.:—A. leased a farm from B. 
who had only a life estate in it. Before the 
expiration of the lease B. died. At the time, 
there was growing upon the farm, clover 
and timothy. ‘Does A. have a right to cut 
and. take away the hay?—The question 
hinges on whether or not the grass was em- 
blements. The vegetable chattels called em- 
blements are the corn and other growth of 
the earth which is produced annually, not 
spontaneously, but by labor and industry. 
Such products are called fructus industrial- 
es. The growing crop of grass,even if grown 
from seed and though ready to be cut for 
hay, cannot be taken as emblements, be- 
cause the improvement is not distinguish- 
able from what is natural product,although 
it may be increased by cultivation. The 
crop of hay was not emblements and would 
belong to the executors of the estate of B. 


ALTERATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS—AC- 
TION OF TOWNSHIP BOARD OF INSPECTORS.— 
E. A. S.,Shepherd, Mich.:—‘‘ Your construc- 
tion of law is as we understand it, but will 
the fact that township clerk was not a 
voter invalidate action of board of school 
inspectors in altering the district?’”’—If the 
township clerk was not an elector he was 
not eligible to election as township clerk; 
see Howell, Sectiou 782. For qualification 
as an elector, see Laws 1895, page 612, 
Amendments to the Constitution. How- 
ever, where such a person has been made 
an officer, he becomes an officer de facto, 
and his acts are valid and effectual so tar 
as they affect the public and third persons. 
His title to the office could not be attacked 
in a proceeding to set aside the action of 
the township board in altering the school 
districts,but only on an action directly call- 
ing into question his title. The action of 
the board was legal and cannot be get aside 
even if the township clerk holds his office 
illegally, and he should be compelled sub- 
sequently to vacate it. 


TRESPASS OF ANIMALS—IMPOUNDING.— 
A. E. H., Orangeville, Mich.:—What is 
the proper way to proceed to geta man 
who owns adjoining !and to keep his un- 


ruly horses from jumping and destroying 
my legal fences and pasturing on my 
meadows?—You may impound or distrain 
the horses when they again break — 
your fence. Should there be no public 

und you may detain them on your own 
and. Then give notice within twenty- 
four hours to the owner or 
charge of the animals. escribe the 
horses and state time, place and eause of 
impounding. If the owner of the horses is 
not satisfied with the amount of damage 
you claim, he may have the justice of the 
peace appoint two disinterested persons to 
assess a fairamount. If the sum so due is 
not paid fourteen days after giving the 
notice, you may sell the beasts at auction, 
first vertising the sale by posting a 
notice in three public places for five days 
before such sale. See Howell’s Statutes, 
Chapter 289—Sec. 8355 to 8369. 


CONFUSION OF GOODS—REMOVAL OF MA- 
NURE.—READER, Wayne Co., Mich.:—A. 
leased Lis farm to B., who agreed to feed 
and convert into manureal! hay and fodder 
raised thereon. -The manure was to be 


used on the farm. During tne last year of 
his lease B. fed out a large quantity of fod- 
der not produced on the place.. B. mixed 25 
cords of manure made from this fodder with 
manure made from fodder produced on the 
farm, both lots being of the same quality 
and value. Can A. prevent B. from taking 
away and seHing the 25 cords of manure so 
mixed?—Manure- made from fodder pro- 
duced on the farm is a product of hus- 
bandry and cannot be sold or carried away 
by the tenant without the landlord’s con- 
sent. But no rule of good husbandry com- 
pels a tenant to buy hay or other fodder ta} 
make manure to be used on the farm. B. 
does not lose his property in the manure by 
mixing it with that to be used on the farm. 
The intermixture of property of compara- 
tively the same value and quality without 
wrongful intent, does not change the own- 
ership. B. may take away from the pile 
whatever amount of manure was made 


rson having |’ 


Tax DEED—ADMINISTRATOR WITH WILL 
ANNEXED—CHILDREN OF HALF Bioop IN- 
HERIT EQUALLY WITH CHILDREN OF WHOLE 
BLoop.—SuUBSCRIBER, Eaton Rapids, Mich.: 
—1. B. has paid taxes on a pieceof property 
for twelve years. Is there any set time 
when B. would become lawful owner?—If 
B. has a tax deed of 1891 he has absolute 
title, according to a supreme court decision 
handed down January fifth. 2. A. made a 
will reading as foilows: ‘I will and be- 
queath all money and effects that I may 
have on hand at my death, to B.” A. has, 
besides personal property, some real estate 
at the time of his death. B. finds that the 
will does not cover the real estate and tries 
to find A.’s heirs but fails to discover any. 
B. is a stepchild of A. What is to be done? 
—B. should ask the probate court to 
appoint an administrator to settle up A.’s 
estate. Kindred of half blood inherit 
equally with those of whole blood in the 
same degree, unless the inheritance, being 
real estate, comes to the intestate by 
descent, devise or gift of some one of his 
ancestors; in which case all who are not 
of the blood of such ancestor are excluded 
from inheritance. In any event you should 
apply for the appointment of an ad- 
ministrator for A.’s estate. 


GOVERNMENT SURVEY—OLD LINE FENCE 
CONCLUSIVE OF BouNDARIES.—M. K. B., 
Eaton Rapids, Mich.:—A. and B. bought 
adjoining farms when country was new,and 
built line fences on government survey forty 
years ago. The fence has been there ever 
since. B. now thinks the line is not right, 
and gets it surveyed by two surveyors 
whose reports differ, though both find the 
original line slightly incorrect. How should 
the dispute be settled?—“‘Nothing is better 
understood than that few of our early plats 
will stand the test of a careful and accu- 
rate survey without disclosing error. ‘This 
is as true of the government surveys as of 
any others, and if all the lines were subject 
to correction on new surveys the confusion 
of lines and titles that would follow would 
cause consternation in many communities. 
Indeed, the mischief that would follow 
would be simply incaculable,and the visita- 
tion of the mydets a might well be set 
down asa great publiccalamity.”—Supreme 
Court Decision. As between old boundary 
fences and any survey made after the mon- 
uments have disappeared, the fences are 
by far the better evidence of what the lines 
actually are. And furthermore, the long 
practical acquiescence of the parties con- 
cerned, in supposed boundary lines, should 
be regarded as such an agreement upon 
them as to be conclusive, even if originally 
located erroneously. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 














Fluctuations in values have been comparatively 
light the past week, and at the close on Thursday 
values were %c higher on spot than a week ago, 
and about the same amount lower on futures. The 
market is dull and featureless, in common with all 
lines of business, and every one seems to be wait- 
ing for something to turn up. Foreign markets are 
quiet and steady. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from Diceenbet 
26 to January 21 inclusive: 

No.2 No.3 
Red. 





Red. 
Dec. wbes 
“ 92% 87 e 
“ 94 89% 
x4 a 93 93% 88% 
pe Blecevcecccccccssee 93% 93% 89 
Jan. Joccccccvedsccccce ones sk6e sue 
Zoccoccccccccssses OOK 94% 2. 90% 
- Grcccccccscccncces DX 933% 89% 
he Biccccccccsccccscss BIG 93 89% 
44 C.rcccscccceecccoe 9B 92 87% 
3 Teccccccccocsssces G2% 92% 88 
. Bicccccccscccccees 91% 91% 87 
= Diccccccccccessece BF 92 87% 
“ BR iccsposcccesteess “OD 99 85% 
2 WZ.cccccsccccccccee D1 91 87 


*. DMR cose basageaass ae 89% 85% 
00 7 Rss sa Mette bench SE 9014 86% 
me, SCTE aS 903, 863, 
Nr 91 87 


me 1B.ceseececees eeee 90% 90% 87 
a4 19... cee J om 87 
“ WE wusSessvenseesse 90% 90% 87% 
r) BE ccs ccnces + ose 90% 90% 86% 


The following is a record of the closing prices on 


the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 

May. July. 
Friday ...... OO OOe OO OSEs ee eeee eeeee 91% 79 
Satu’ RY scceneecccccscececcscesess 92% 8014 
MEODGAY... .ccvvesasonscbeceseccccces 9244 79% 
Tuesday..... ecerecvconceccecsesscce OLE 79% 
Wednesday. .crecccccccccreccscecss 924 80 
Thursday.... ....-.... coveese DIR 79% 


The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
52,459,000 bu., a decrease of 1,433,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

If general business was in good shape wheat 
would be worth over a dollar per bushel in this 
market. Industrial stagnation makes a dull and 
weak market. : 

The market remains weak, with little spurts of 
strength. Ninety cents seems to be the highest 
limit which can be safely relied upon in this market. 
The Modern Miller says: The demand for milling 
wheat at country points is more urgent than ever 
and prices continue to be held above the speculative 
level. Mill stocks of flour are low and in several 
a markets of the southwest show a reduction, 
Memphis being the only southern market showing 
an increase this week. 

Advices from south Russia do not report any im- 
provement of the crop outlook in the extreme south 
of the empire. The long drouth caused the area 
seeded to -be very small, and the snowfall has been 
deficient, though the latter fact has been offset by 
very mild weather. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that further inland the crops went into winter 
quarters under very satisfactory conditions in some 
important districts. . 

tbohm and the Corn Trade News agree that 
Euro uires to import for three months ending 
March 31, 93,000,000 bu wheat and flour, and credit 
the Atlantic with 39,000,000 bu of the amount. There 
were only 11,971,000 bu in store and afloat Saturday 





from the fodder he bought, 


Jast in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, 


Montreal and Boston. Nearly all of this is said to 
be owned by millers. 

While sh —— are not heavy, receipts are gen- 
erally very light, and with such consumption as 
existed during most of the season. until the begin- 
ning of the holidays, there should be greater de- 
crease in the visible supply than is noted in the 
record. This pointis overlooked to some extent, 
both in this country and in Europe, and cables have 
been received from the latter inquiring why the de- 
crease is so light. Mills in Minneapolis are run- 
ning at about half onpectty while in Duluth and 
Superior the activity is still less, due to dullness in 
flour markets. These two conditions alone draw off 
from the consumption of wheat 750,000 bu that was 
used weekly in excess of present consumption dur- 
ing the average weeks from September 1 to January 
1. In other words, if the consumption had con- 
tinued at rates previous to the ye acer of the 

resent month, the visible amy ecrease would 
twice as great as itis. To offset this, inyesti- 
gation shows that thereis a steady decrease in 
the stored supplies of flour in this country, nearl 
ualing, if such calculations were extended to all 
places of flour storage, the smaller decrease in the 
visible suppl of wheat. .It appears, therefore, that 
the actual decrease in the supplies of breadstuffs 
ht is practicall 


in si as great as has been ex- 
pected —Minneapolis 


arket Record. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 
The position of our local butter market at present 
emphasizes more strongly than usual the difference 
between choice sweet flavored stock, and ordinary 


or low grade stuff which is called butter. The pub- 
lic will have good butter, or, if not, then butter 
substitutes. It is a fact ‘at present that the large 

uantities of ordinary stock held in this market is 
the cause of whatever weakness exists, and does 
more to keep down prices than all the substitutes 
sold. Some Elgin creamery, or at least what is 
claimed to be, is selling here at a cent above Michi- 
gan, but it may only extra good Michigan, of 
which a considerable quantity is sold here on con- 
tract at better than market rates. Quotations range 
us follows: Michigan creamery, 19@20c; Elgin 
creamery, 20%@2ic; choice,dairy, 12@14c; low 
grade stock 6@8c. At Chicago the market is quoted 
firm for fancy creamery, but only steady for other 
grades, the supply of which is increasing. uota- 
tions in that market on Thursday wereas follows: 
Creameries—Extras, 19%c; firsts, 17@18c; seconds, 
14@16c. Dairies—Fancy, 17c; firsts, 14@15c; seconds, 
9@10c; imitation creameries, firsts, 18@14c;ordinary 
makes, 10@lic: packing stock, fresh, 8c;roll but- 
ter, choice 8%@9c; off stock 8c. The New York 
market has held steady since a week ago, and 
values show little change. While receipts, especial- 
ly of ordinary to fair stock, have increased, the bet- 
ter demand from importers has held values steady, 
while fancy grades are firm under an active local 
demand. Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: 

EASTERN STOCK. 





Eastern creamery, fancy.... ........... 18 19 
Eastern creamery, choice. ............. 16 @Ii7 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy............ 15 @15% 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 134%@14 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 10 @12% 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Elgin creamery, fancy........ ... .. .. 20 @ 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... .........- 20 @ 
Creamery, Western, choice......... --- 18 @19 
Creamery, Western, fair to good 13 @I17 
Paity, Worbetn, Grate. s.ce.scecs) scoese 12 @13 
- thirds to seconds..... .........6. 8 @10 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @16 
Western imitation creamery, fair to eu 
Factory, fresh, choice....... ........... 13 @14 
Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 7 @i2 
BUD, SOUR io icide Evdecsti ied cag bine outs 8 @14 


CHEESE. 


While our local market shows no improvement as 
yet, both eastern and western reports favor an ad- 
vance in values, if prices are maintained at Chicago 
and New York. Quotations here still _— at 9% 
@10c for the best full creams, with a fair demand. 
At mae values are higher than a week ago on 
all first-class full cream makes, for which there is 
a good demand; but common lots are dull and slow. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Full creams—Young Americas, 8%@9%{c; 
twins, 74@9%c; brick, full cream, new, 7@7%{c; 
cheddars, %c; Swiss, fair to choice, 8%4@9%c; 
Limburger, good to choice,74@8%c. The New York 
market is firm and higher under quite light receipts 


and exporters. Funcy September cheese is in very 
light supply, and prices have been advanced to 11%c 
by holders. White cheese is more plenty thah 
colored, hence is not so firm, and 1134c appears to 
be the outside price for it. Exporters are not tak- 
ing anything above lic, and stocks of that line of 
values have been closely picked up. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 
Septembe 


ite Bsc vedas bao csek seoptes 1144 
Do do late made, prime............... 10%@11 
Do do good to choice............0+ 006 104@10% 
Do do colored, fancy.............+..0- 114@11% 
Do do do _ late made, prime...... 10%@11 
Do do Ge  CRMO io bnk Sicsccend 1044@10% 
Do do do _ fair to good...... seeee 8 @I0 
Do do smail, fancy, white............. 10%@l11 
Do do _ colored, fancy..........e..00- 10%@l11 
Do do good to choice..........cecseees 10 @10% 
Do do common to fair............ wiose Ss 10 
Light skims, choice, small size............ 9%@10 
Do BO AORGDS s Sis Ss. 6 chinbeed ce Bewdes 9%@10 
Do do common to prime............ 5 9 
PG BIB ia 5 kgs. os sapen>ssdnn sahasncasusth 2%@ 3 
At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 


American cheese were 53s per cwt for choicest Sep- 
tember makes, both white and colored. This is an 
advance of 1s per cwt from the price quoted a week 
ago. . 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DETROIT, Jan. 21, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


DARE hii c'oiae is 5 d0kbb nin daar ewapeace #4 75@ 
FRO rey ae ee ae 450 
Patent. Michigan ..........060 sececesece 5 00 
Dcvmapevebdan> senctancayhb ensign sean’ 3 00 
Low grade...... Spasavicteehenaensne ashe 400 


CORN.—No 2, 23c: No. 3, 22%c; No. 2 yellow, 
24c; No. 3 yellow, 28%c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 21,522,000 bu., an increase 
of 996,000 bu. from the previous week. 
OATS.—New, quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
19%c; light mixed, 18%c; No.3 white,18%c. The 
visible ey of oats on Saturday last was 13,621,- 
_ te ecrease of 65,000 bu. since the previous 
turday. 
BARLEY.—Quoted at 62@68¢ per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday lest was 3,877,000 bu. a 
decrease of 199,000 bu. since the Lees Saturday. 
RYE.—Quoted at 38¢ per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at 35c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,433,000 bu., anincrease of 
283,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 
CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $5 25 per bu.; No. 





2 quoted at $4@450. At Toledo prime is quoted 


and an improved demand, both from the local trade” 


at $5 $i foe spot and December delivery, and $5.30 
for March with a market. 
$10; fine 
“eracked 


‘ ee noe quiet. i Quoted. at ogee. 
‘or 5 i, 9@11c; crea é 
CHEESE.—New Mi 
EGGS.—Market firm at = for storage, and 
ere for candled. ae selling at-14@15c. 
NIONS.—Michigan, 75c per bu; home-grown 
SHASELORR Gtote at mQ8%0 per boat 
U0! a per 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 20@22c; Hebrons, 18@22c; Burbank, 
2igte rbu. Mixed Michigan, iy cook or 8 bu. 
EANS—Quoted at 70c per bu for jicked in 
car lots; unpicked, per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
r bu, $1 20@1 22%; medium, $110; pea, $1; white 
idney, $1 40@1 45; red kidney,choice, $1 35@1 37%; 
do yellow eye, $1 15@1 20. Market dull and declin- 
i 


ng. 
SPPLEs. uoted at 75@80c per bbl for common; 
winter, $1@1 25; fancy, 02 25 per bbl. Mar- 
et very dull owing to poor ty of receipts. 
CRANBERRIES.—-Cape Cod quoted at 85 50@6 50 


r bbl. 
pOORIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 14%@2c; evapor- 
ated, 34@4%c per lb. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 12@13c in sections,for white, 
and 19@lic for dark comb; extracted, per lb. 


1-lb sections fancy, 10@12c, broken combs, 
amber to dark comb, 7c; extracted, 6@7c per lb. 
BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 


0. 1, green, 8c; cured, 
644 


. Ye » B%c. 
RY.—Dressed chickens, 7@7%c; dressed 
turkeys, llc; dressed ducks, 94@10%; e, 3 
alate 9c; ducks,8@8%c; chickens, 6%@7c 

r lb. 
P Gantations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys. 
10%@11%c; chickens, old and young hens, 5% 
6%c; spring chickens 6%@7c; roosters, old, 
4%c; ducks, 9@10%c; geese, 7 per lb. 
GAME.—Wild ducks—Redheads, 70@75c; blue 
bills, 25@30c; mallards, 65@70c; canvasbacks, 
$1 50; butter-balls, 20@25c per pair. : 
DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@7c for ordi 
nary to good carcasses, and 744@8c for fancy. 
DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at $3 75@4 00 per cwt 





with $4 25@84 50 paid for fancy. 
PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 
Mess pork.........+0++ saeteve nis seeeee 8800 
OES ROOAR so oes :k bn 5 55)0'009 05 b05ses000s 
ER OT RE FD re 850 
Lard in tierces, # Ib, compound...... 4% 
Pure lard, BD... .vccvccccscccveccess 5%. 
_  & fA ee Lt 94@10 
Shoulders, @ T...........+. 5% 
Choice bacon, # D......... 74 
Extra mess beef, new-# bbl 650 
PARED WODisdvccicsine c0snstes 700 
Tallow, ® ib - 344 


OILS.—Raw linseed. 32c; boiled linseed, 34c per 
oq less Ic for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, . 
o. 1 lard oil, 36c; water white kerosene 8%c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 944@10%4; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 34c_per 
lots, less lc forcashin10days. Less quantities, 39c 


per bbl. 3: 

HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, $5 50; 
double bit, bronze, $9: single bit, solid steel, $6 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $10 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$1 50 rates; carriage bolts, per cent off list: 
tire bolts, 70 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1 70; galvanized barbed wire, $2 00 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
10 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $2 50 rates 

r cwt; galvanized, 75 and 5 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, $1 45 rates. ire nails, $1 65; steel 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt. new card. 

COFFEE.—City — are: Rio, roasting, l5c; 
fair, 16¢; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, : 
fancy,24c; Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c: Java 32c. 





BALLD HAY MARKET. 








DETROIT. Per ton. 

Timothy, No. .. --8 9 50@10 00 

do No.2 850 900 
Rye straw.... 6 50 
Wheat straw.. ‘ 5 00 
Oat straw..... oe 5-00 


LOOSE HAY. 


The following is a report of the sales of loose hay 
at the Western Hay les for the week —s 
pecs. January 21, with the price per ton on eac' 


oad: 
Friday—29 loads: Three at $9; two at $8.50; four 
at $8; four at $7.50; eight at $7; two at $6.50; two at 
$6; one each at $10, $5.50, and $5. 
ar ei loads: Two at $6; one each at $9.50, 
an 25. ; 
Monday—4 loads: Two at $8; one each at.89 and 


Tuesday —20 loads: Two at $9; two at $8; two at 
$7.50; three at $7 25;, two at $7: four at $6; two at 
$5.50; one each at $11.50, $10, and $5 25. 

Wednesday—19 loads: Five at $8; three at $7.50; 
four at $7; three at $6; one each at $8.50, $6.50, $5.50, 
and $4.50. 

Thursday—One load at $9. 
CHICAGO. 


The market for hay is unchanged, except that 
rime timothy is in larger supply and 50c: lower 
Buotations on Thursday were as follows: 


Timothy, Choice..........ss. secre see B 9 OO@ 9 50 

Py NO. 1 cece ccndccdtacctcceses’ 800 3:0 

As BIOs Bic ond otana ce opanssi sess 700 750 

BIXOD ...nnec.cccssecsccescocdce secccccese, OOO . 2 OO 

Prairie hay...... edonhvaooe. seccceccheet. OE .:-0 we 
NEW YORK. 


The market shows an advance in values on 
the best timothy, since a week ago, the result of 
lighter receipts. No.3 timothy is lower, all other 
grades unchanged. Prices below are on large bales, 
small bales are $1 per ton lower. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 

Prime timothy, large bales.............816 00@17 00 
No. 1 tIMOEDY. «00+ ee eeee scenes sessesceee 1500 16 00 


No. 2 cove cccece ceccecccccacsses 14:00 15 00 
ies -™ wccreeccoccccsccccccevccce Lh OO 12.00 
Clover Seddde bated oie etereies esesee 11:00 1200 
Clover, Mix€d.....cccsecccscsseeseceese 1200 13 00 
Straw—Long rye, best....ceesesececes -- 1800 18 50 
Tangled Py€......ssseeeeeeeees- 1000 1300 
ShOrt TYC...sssceessecccseseerss 1000 1300 
DER s vcevs cocrnese'eveces  svegaeds 3 OC. OO 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Choice timothy is in light aly oo higher, while 
other grades are unchanged. Straw is also un- 
changed. Quotations on Thursday were‘as follows: 
Timothy, choice, large bales...........814 50@15 00 

+ Fs small bales........... 14 00 
as NO. Lessncs cacenesvtacs cesves BUN. 40.00 
a ON ee eR eres a 
No. 1 clover, mixed........2..'- sees. 11.00 11 50 
No. 2 clover, mixed............. a esigueal: DAT 
Straw—trye, No. 1, straight new........ 15 50 16 00 

98 0. oe fp saa 6 0ceegensessencece Ae On BOD 
= Tangled TY@..s.0e cess ceeeeeee 950 1000 





Tue Cincinnati Price Current summariz- 





iow crop reports says, conditions are fully 
as favorable as usual, | 


At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 


gal., in barrel, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 71 
a 
DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. Carman sold same 52 av 209 at $3 40, SHEEP AND LamBs.—Receipts for the past week | acce le. bid was signed “McPherson.” 
nes Sharp sold same 46 av 180 at $840 were 71.778 a8 compared with 68,598 the previous Hales wadapnh to sha ek Methartan’ t 
Michigan Central Stock Yards Pp same 70 av 205 a week. and includin: nesday o 8 

pid 2 nte Paae ae Parker sold same 48 av 222 at $3 40. week aaeninte have been 41,986, as com 4 with <a = ag — lo! hy: awed 
Dernort, Mich., Jan. 21, 1997. Pakes sold same 25 av 199 at $3 40. 43,741 for the same days last week. While the mar- | 0 all the glory of yellow hue and pigtail! 
* " ia Roe & Holmes sold same 33 av 250 at 83 40, and 57 | ket on Wednesday showed a decline of fully 10c | “But,” gasped the president of the Board, 
CATTLE. av 244 at $3 45, also 49 av 170 at $3 40. from Tuesday, prices are as high as a week ago,but | “your name can’t be McPherson?” “All 
Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 851 head, | White sold Sullivan 33 av 176 at 83 45. the market is irregular. On Wednesday top west- | lightee,” cheerfully answered John China- 
through and direct to butchers 302, on sale 549, of | Sttubel & Co sojg same 48 av 168 at $3 50 ern sheep sold at $8 70@3 75, a few at $880; Mexi- | man “nobody catchee contlact in Otago 
: Roe & Holmes sid Parker, Webb & Co 70 av 238 | cans, $385, that was the last price paid; western unl 88 he d Mac.” The contract was 
good average butchers quality. Market active, all | at $335, and 59 av 255 at $3 35. and Mexican lambs, $4@4 50; top native lambs,$4 90 e peg te e li M Ph ni did 

sold early at strong last week’s prices. $490 was the Brophy sold Sleeper 49 av 230 at $3 35. @5 15; fair to good, $4 75; feeders, 35; | Signed and the “tongolian McPherson 
Lewis sold RS culls and common, 83 Receipts Thursday } his work as well as if he had hailed from 


highest price paid for a good shipping steer weighing 
H 1 


1,590; to choice butchers steers av 950 ‘ 
lbs at 30; light to good, $3 40@3 65; fair to 
good oxen, ; common to fair, $2 25@2 90; mixed 
lots, fair to $2 50; canners and common 
butchers, $1 40; buiis, light to good butchers, 
25; feeders and stockers, 82 50@3 50. (Not 
many here.) Vealcalves, receipts were 91, active, 
good to choice, $5 ; common to fair, 56@5 25 


per hundred Ibs, Mileh cows and springefs active, 
sales mostly at 2 

Spicer & Merritt sold an 3 mixed butchers av 
833 at $2 60, and 4 fair butchers steers and heifers to 
Cook & Fry av 800 at $3 45. 

Purdy sold Caplis & Cross a bull weighing 1,106 
at $275; 3 fat cows av 918 at $3, and 2 fair do av 1,- 
030 at $2 50. 

Carman sold Reagan 8 bulls av 713 at $2 50, and 5 
eifers av 564 at $290; to Kamman 8 fair mixed 
utchers av 962 at $275; to Mich Beef Co 2 good 

oxen av 1,570 at $4; 2 fair do av 1,640 at 83, and a 
heifer weighing 1,100 at $8 50, 
Adams ie itzpatrick 10 fair butchers cows av 


at 

Glenn sold Caplis & Cross 3 heifers av 810 at $8 40, 
and 4 cows ay 1,150 at $2 75. 

Pakes sold Loosemore 7 common mixed butchers 
av 837 at $2 40, and 7 fat cows and heifers av 918 at 
$3 20; 3 steers to Sullivan av 768 at $3 20, and 3 bulls 
to Moore av 570 at §2 40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 2 fat bulls av 1,160 
at $3; 4 mixed, butchers av 882 at $2 70; to Caplis & 
Cross 5 do av 950 at $3, and 10 fair butchers cows av 
1,015 at $2 65. 

Thompson sold same 2 do av 1,190 at $2 50; 9 fair 
per oy steers av 815 at $3 40, and 6 heifers av 801 
a L 

Weeks sold Sullivan 9 steers av 711 at $3 25. 

F - veempuauied sold Reagan 7 heifers av 734 at 


20. 

Bergen & Terhune sold Kamman a bull weighing 
730 at $250; 4fat cows to Loosemore av 1,207 at 
$290,a fat heifer weighing 1,130 at $350, alsoa 
gon tr bull to Caplis & Cross weighing 1,370 
a * 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 14 good butchers 
steers and heifers av 773 at %$360;6 do av 820 at 
$3 60; 4 cows av 1,030 at $275, and 2 do av 1,175 at 


Weeks sold Schleich cr butchers av 738 
at $2 30, and 9 fair mixed butchers av 974 at $2 75. 

Mayers sold Loosemore 5 fat heifers av 686.at $3, 
and 3 mixed butchers av 970 at $2 80. 

Clark & Belheimer sold Kamman 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 862 at $3 25. 

Taggart sold Sullivan 10 steers av 1,081 at $3 75; 2 
heifers av 915 at $3 40; 1 do weighing 1,150 at $3 50; 
2 by -y av 875 at $3 70, and 7 mixed butchers av 934 
a ). . 

Dennis sold same a bull weighing 1,340 at $250; 
2 steers av 815 ut $375: 2 cows to Loosemore av 
ioe at $2 50, and 12 fair butchers heifers av 785 at 


_ Howe sold Sullivan 6 cows av 943 at $2 95, and 4 
light butchers to Reagan av 557 at $2 60. 
Kelsey sold Caplis & Cross a good bull weighing 
1,410 at $3 25; 6 steers and heifers av 881 at 83 35, 
and 3 cows av 1,143 at $2 50. 
White sold Marx 8 mixed butchers av 930 at $3 15. 
Clark & B sold Cook 7 steers and heifers av 771 at 
$3 40 and a bull to Mayer hits orgy 980 at $2 75. 
Maltz & Ronlator sold Caplis & Cross a fat bull 
weighing 1330 at $3 and 1 do weighing 1050 at $275, 
come 16 fair mixed butchers to Fitzpatrick av 966 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 12 fat cows av 
1014 at $3 and 4 fair do av 1042 at $250; also 3 do to 
Marx av 1120 at $2 60. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Caplis & Cross 9 coarse 
mixed butchers av 1020 at $2 60 and 11 steers and 
heifers av 784 at $3 40. 

_ Beach sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 540 at $260; 2 
light bulls to Kamman av 500 at $3 50, and 23 fair 
mixed butchers to Caplis & Cross av 800 at $260. 

Stead sold Fitzpatrick 5 fat cows av 1082 at $3 25. 
oMaltz & R sold Sullivan 19 good butchers’steers av 
987 at $3 85 and 6 mixed butchers av 1213 at $3 25. 

Adams sold Sullivan 4 steers av 940 at $3 75,a good 
— bull weighing 1100 at $2 90 and 2do weigh- 
ing 1275 at $2 90, and 1 do weighing 1240 at $2 50. 

oe McMullen sold Russell 3 good butchers’ 
steers av 1053 at $4 10and a fat cow weighing 1200 at 


Beach sold Sullivan 3 good oxen av 1800 at $375, 
and 1 do weighing 1700 at $8, and 3 common do 
av 1470 at $2 50. 

Estep sold Caplis & Cross 5 good mixed butchers 
av at $3 35. 

_ Parker sold Sullivan a good shipping steer weigh- 
ing 1590 at $490. 

oe & Holmes sold Kamman 4 cows av 1017 at 
oa and fat do to Mich Beef Co weighing 1270 at 








SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There were only 1,155 sheep and lambs on sale 
Thursday of fair average quality. Market active; 
all sold early at strong last week’s prices. Range 
of prices good lambs $4 60@4 85: light to good, 
$3 — 50; good mixed lots 83 60@4 40; fair to gooc 
woe ™ butchers $2 50@3 50; culls and common, 

Roe & Holmes sold Ward 52 lambs av 60 at $470, 
and 69 av 72 at 84 70; also 7 mixed butchers to 
Monahan av 88 at $3 35; to Robinson 53 most lambs 
av 55 at $3 60. 

Lewis sold Sutton 37 :ambs av 72 at $4 60. 

Thompson sold Monahan 25 mixed av 74 at $3. 

Glenn sold Loosemore 26 mixed av 78 at $3 50. 

Sharp sold same 43 mixed av 68 at $3 10. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 31 most lambs av 65 at 


50. 
Hogan sold Ward 79 most lambs av 70 at $4. 
Mayers sold Fitzpatrick 63 mostlambs av 73 at 


$3 60. 
Lee sold Sutton 65 most lambs av 65 at $4, and 48 
mixed av 74 at $3. . 
Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 52 lambs av 95 at $4 75. 
Kelsey sold Ward 82 lambs av 84 at $4 75. 
Sutton sold Ward 106 lambs av 67 at $4 40. 
vgged sold Mich Beef Co 9) lambsav 88 at 


- . Henderson sold Sutton 15 lambs av 67 at $4 60. 
Clark & Belhimer sold Ward 23 lambs av 81 at 


7. 
White sold same 25 lambs av 84 at $4 85. 
HOGS 


Erk ay ’s receipts of hogs. numbered 2,975 head 
all from Michigan of good average bag Mar- 
ket opened active at about last Friday’s closing. 
Later advanced 5 to 10c, closing firm Range of 
prices $3 30 to $3 50. Bulk at $840 to $345. Stags 
44 off. Rough heavy $275 to $320. Pigs $3 40 to 


Hogan sold Hammond S. & Co 63 av 284 Ibs at 


Schafer sold same 58 av 191 at $3 40. 

Glenn sold same 17 av 221 at $3 40. 

Purdy sold same 54 av 210 at $3 40. - 

Sleeper. sold same 114 av 251 at $3 42%. 

Thompson sold same 41 av 213 at $3 

Patrick sold same 60 av 227 at $3 40. 

Thorburn sold same 20 av 229 at 83 40. 

Ree & Holmes sold. Parker, Webb »& Co 42 ay 250 
at $8 87% and 48 av 224 at $3 40, 


ebb 40 av 194 at $3 40. 
Spicer & Merritt sold same 24 av 213 

Joe McMullen sold same 85 av 210 at $3 50. 
Tuefel sold Hammond S. & Co 66 av 250 at 83 40. 
Adams sold same 77 av 242 at 83 40. 

Lucke sold same 115 av 238 at $3 40. 

Henderson sold same 47 av 240 at $3 40. 

Gleason sold same 62 av 263 at $3 40. 

Bergen & T sold same 36 av 236 at $3 40. 
ee sold Parker, Webb & Co 


Bartholomew sold same 46 av 216 at $3 40. 
& Holmes sold same 64 av 205 a 
208 at $3 40, and 75 av 256 at $3 40. 
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OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFFALo, Jan, 21, 1897. 

CaTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,686, as compared with 4,950 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 3,916, as com- 
pared with 4,026 for the same day the previous week. 
The market on Monday was steady at about the 
same prices as reported a week ago. Since then 
prices on nearly all grades have advanced, with fancy 
cattle showing the most gain. The advance was 
general in all sorts except bulls and oxen, and veal 
calves. The latter were lower than the extreme 
prices quoted a week ago. Receipts so far this 
week are larger than last, but the demand has been 
good enough to take about si bine offer- 
ed. Quotations at the close on Wednesday were 
as foliows: Export and shipping _ steers. 
—Prime to extra choice steers, 1, to 1, 
lbs., 85 05@5 15; do., 1,300 to 1,400 lbs.. $4 90 
@5 60; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
$4 85@5 00; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4 70@4 80; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
,200 ibs,, 65; coarse and rough fat steers, 
a to 1,450 lbs., $3 85@440. Butchers native cat- 
e.— 





3 

$3 25@3 60; fair to good butchers cows, $2 65@3 00; 
common old cows, $2 15@2 60. Stockers, feeders 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style an 


iy Se 00; fair to good weight stockers. 
to 


750 lbs., $350@3 70; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers 15@3 40: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, 25; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3 75@4 00; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 75@3 00; 
thin.old, common bulls,8225@2 50; stock bulls, $2 60 
@300; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports. 
$3 75@4 00; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 25@3 75; old,common and r oxen, 
Veal calves,—Common to fair, $4 00@5 00; 
ce to choice, $5 25@6; prime to extra, $6 50@6 75. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy ,838@48; good to choice, 
$32@36; poor to fair, $15@20; fancy springers, 
45; fair to good, $17@30: common milkers and 
springers, $18@16. On Thursday the market ruled ° 
firm at strong Wednesday’s figures. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 25,000 
as compared with 17,400 the previous. Monday: 
shipments were 16,000 as compared with 12,400 same 
day the previous week. The market for sheep and 
lambs on Monday was influenced by the heavy 
receipts, and a decline of 10@20c per cwt was the 
result. Since Monday lambs have become stronger 
and a part of the loss has been regained. 
Sheep are unchanged, but are steadier, and 
the offerings were abont all taken. Quo- 
tations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Native sheep.—Selected handy 
weight wethers, $3 85@4 00; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, $3 25@3 50: 
do., common to fair, $2 
mon to good, 50; 
sheep, mixed ewes and wethers, $3 60@3 
ed prime export wethers, $3 50@3 
good, $2 00@2 Native lambs.—Extra to prime 
selected, $5 10@5 15; good to choice, 84 00; 
common to fair, 65; culls, common to good, 
Thureday the market was quoted 
steady, sales being made at Wednesday’s closing 
figures. 

Hoags.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 30,- 
240, as compared with 35,520 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 21, as com- 
pared with 23,360 for the same day the previous 
week. Monday the market opened with a decline 
of 10@15c from last week’s prices; Tuesday and 
Wednesday the loss was recovered, and an advance 
of 5@10c in addition as compared with last Thurs- 
day’s figures. Light hogs were strongest and showed 
the most advance. Quotations at close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
lbs. $3 65@3 70; good to choice pigs and light yorkers, 
125 to 150 lbs., $3 70@3 75; mixed packing grades, 
175 to lbs, $3 55@3 60; fairto best medium 
weights, 210 to 260 lbs, $350@3 55; foot to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotable, $3 50@3 55 
Rough, common to good, $3 00@3 25; stags, rough 
to good, $2 25@2 74; pigs light, 100 to 120 lbs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 83 75@3 80; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality. $3 25@3 65. Thursday 
the market ruled strong. Yorkers sold at a range 
of $3 70@3 75: light and pigs, %370@380; mixed 
ackers, $3 65: mediums, 60; heavy, 
3 50@3 60; roughs, $3@3 20; stags, $2 25@2 75. 


; Select- 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, Jan. 21, 1897. 


CaTtTixe.—The receipts for last week were 48,341 
against 49.981 for the previous week. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this. week the receipts have 
been 33,903,as-compared with 34,154 for the same days 
last week. While receipts are not quite as large as 
a week ago, values on most grades are lower, and 
the market weaker. On Wednesday_export cattle 
were in light supply and wanted, white common to 
fair stock sold at the lowest price for the week. All 
kinds of cow stock, except canners. were 1 
lower than last week. Bulls are also lower. There 
was nothing new in the Texas trade. Veal calves 
were lower than last week, in some cases 25c lower. 
There is more life in the stocker and feeder trade, 
but prices have declined 10@I5c. Sales were made 
at 89. 50@4 for the cheaper kinds of dressed beef 
steers up to $4 am, for good to choice export cattle, 
sales be: f largely at 85. A few prime cattle 
sold at $5 10@5 35. The stocker and feeder trade 
was active at $3 10@4 10. Cow sales were largely at 
8 


$2 25@3 and heifers chiefly at $8@350. Bull 
sold at esos 50 and deairable calves were in good 
at 


are moe ye -~ wee Pores aeore. Fs dat 
25@4 25, and cows, bulls and oxen broug 
320. On Thursda receipts were estimated at 8,000; 


generally -10c higher; beeves, 


market strong an 
15; Texas 


55@5 25; cows and heifers, $1 





$38 
steers, 88@4 20; stockers and feeders, 


7. 
were estimated at 9,000; market steady at Wednes- 
day’s closing prices. ‘ 


Hoegs.—The receipts for last week were 221,024 
against 153,181 for the oe hag week. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, so far receipts 
have been 126,115, as compared with 124,211 for the 
same dayslast week. The big run iast week weak- 
ened the market, but it seems to be improving 
again. On Wednesday prices on desirable lots were 
about 2%c higher than the previous day, but the 
market closed: ar, Rough and common sold at 
$3 20@3 25; prime heavy packers and good mixed, 
$3 op ga @ number at $3 40; prime mediums 
at $3 , and prime light, $3 45@3 50. Receipts 
Thursday were estimated at 31,000; market active 
and strong to 5c higher; light, $3 65; mixed, 
$3 35@3 55; heavy, $3 20@3 55; rough, $3 20@3 25. 





CONQUERING SHYNESS. 


Another most important change was 
passing in me at about this time; the sud- 
den development of social aptitudes hither- 
to dormant. As an overgrown boy—for I 
was six feet tall at fourteen—I had experi- 
enced all the agonies of bashfulness in the 
society of the other sex, though greatly 
attracted to it. I find it difticult to convince 
my associates of later years that I then ha- 
bitually sat mute while others chattered. 
A word or two of remonstrance from my 
mother had in a single day corrected this, 
during my senior year, so far as the family 
table was concerned; and this emboldened 
me to try the experiment on a wider field. I 
said to myself, thinking of other young men 
who made themselves quite agreeable, 
‘‘These youths are not your ere 
haps, in the recitation room or on the play- 
ground hardly your equals; why not cope 
with them elsewhere?” Thus influenced I 
Roneneree myself in a single evening 
and lost my shyness forever. The process 
was unique, so far as I know, and I have 
often recommended it to shy young men. 
Being invited to a small party, I consider- 
ed beforehand what young ladies would 
probably be there. With each one I had, 
of course, something in common,—kinship, 
or neighborhood, or favorite pursuit. This 
would do, I reasoned, for a starting-point; 
soI put down on a small sheet of paper 
what I would say to each, if I happened to 
be near her. It worked like a charm; I 
found myself chatting away, the whole 
evening, and heard the next day that 
everybody was surprised at the trans- 
formation. I have to this day thelittle bit 
of magic paper, on which I[ afterwards 
underseored, before sleeping, the points 
actually used.—Col. T. W. Higginson in 
Atlantic. 





THE annual statement of construction 
published by the Railway Age, shows that 
during 1896 only 1,802 miles of railway lines 
were built in the United States. This is 
one mile less than reported for 1895, and is 
the smallest mileage in any year since 1875. 





or 


Tue yearling filly Narion,by Arion,2:0734, 
dam Nancy Hanks, 2:04, has been entered 
in the Kentucky Futurity. While she may 

rove a winner, it would not be surprising 
if some colt from the “‘bush’’ should knock 
out this blue-blooded mare. 


<=—~>- 


The London and China Telegraph says 
that in Otago, New Zealand,where Scotch- 
men are in the majority. a contract for 
mending a road was to be let, and the most 








Glasgow. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
‘ou saw their advertisement in the MicHieaN 
'ARMER. 


Biliousness 


Comes from torpidity of the liver, which pre- 
vents digestion and causes food to ferment 
in the stomach. Perfect relief is found in 


Hood’s Pills 


Which cure all Liver Ills. .Price 25c. 
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Talbot’s Spring Evener. Saves horses, harness 
and wagons. Use on any wagon or implement. Price 
$1.50; circulars free. G H. TALBOT, sing, Mich. 





D. R. HARDY, Abingdon, Ills., Tanner, all 
kinds of Hides and Furs with hair on. Black Cat 
tleCoats, Robes, Rugs, Mittens, etc. Cash for furs. 


FARRAS $15 to $35 PER ACRE. Good 
soil and water. Bought in hard 
times for cash. For sale on easy terms. No 
agents. THE RECORD COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Sites 


SHORT ROUTE 


ms BQ aw 


Chicao, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
.@. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 











Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
A. M. 





For Lansing and Grand Rapids 1:10 6:00 
Ionia and Greenville...........++++« 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City........ 32D... cece 
POtOSKOY....ccccccccsccccce oe cocccce 20D. cence ‘ 
FIRE TEOMNORs cnc cdcccnsscccscccncccccess 7:35 1:10 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. ’Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JaMES AvUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
‘Gro. DEHavEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Woodward 


























Ave. Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr 
t+ 7:55 am | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North + 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland ; ¢ 8:25 pm 
+ 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | t 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston , * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... + 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | t10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | ¢ 9:25 pm 
+11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | t 3:55 pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids:and B Creek | +11:50 am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | ¢ 8:10 am 
* 8:00 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * 8:05 am 
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HOME REPAIRING OUTFIT! 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR THIS YEAR. 
We have never furnished our subscribers with anything that has 
given better satisfaction and saved more money 


SOLDER IRON 


RIVET SET 
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‘rosin; one bar solder; secure! 


This No. 1 re ng outfit, wees 
to our readers for only $2.00, or with 
premium for only eight su 


and chinped | by freight, 





as No. 1 only that oe gage soldering tools are omit 
MICHIGAN FARMER Detroit, Mich, 


20 lbs., will be sent complete as above described 
he Farmer one year for only $8.00, or sent as a 
ibscribers; or the No. 2 onc th is in — way the same 


) for only $1.50, neatly boxed 
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Porticultucal. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 











The following important questions are 
asked by a subscriber: What would be 
the advantage in setting strawberries for 
hill culture in rows 15x30 inches over 30x30 
inches? 

How many loads of manure can safely be 
applied this spring before setting plants? 

In deciding on the method of culture for 
strawberries, plant growth must be con- 
sidered. Fully ninety-five per cent of the 
weight of the plant comes frum the atmos- 
phere. A small amount of mineral sub- 

~ stances are taken up by the roots and pass- 
ed up to the leaves where it is digested and 
combined with gases taken from the atmos- 
phere and then sent through the plant, 
building up cells which we call growing. 
This process of digestion cannot goon with- 
out the aid of sunlight. It goes on very 


feebly in a moderate shade. Careful 
experiments » have shown that fruit 
buds will not readily form in dense 


shade, hénce the common practice of letting 
strawberries mat thickly so as to shut out 
the lignt from the crowns is all wrong. The 
plant must have room to adjust its foliage 
so every leaf will not only have sunshine, 
but free air and light must come to the 
crowns. 

Then again there must be an abundance 
of root pasturage. The roots of a straw- 
berry set in rich ground and runners kept 
off as required for hill culture, will! fill the 
ground with its feeders fully eighteeu inches 
in every direction. Of course at the outer 
edge the ground would not be so well oc- 
cupied. _We want the entire ground oc- 
cupied and as many plants on an acre as 
we can get with these conditions provided 
for. As arule,extremes in anything arenot 
the most profitable, hence if we wish to be 
sparing of land I would say, set the plants 
18x30 or 32 inches. If land was not somuch 
of an object 1 would set 30x30 and cultivate 
both ways and thus save a great deal of 
hand hoeing and weeding. 

I believe the average grower loses pay 
for two-thirds of the use of his land and 
labor by allowing his plants to matso thick. 
The plants can neither assimulate food 
properly nor make fruit buds in a thick, 
matted row. 

The man who cultivates strawberries for 
the future with the view of getting money, 
must have better fruit than in the past. 

The amount of manure which can safely 
be applied depends on when and how the 
application is made. Strong, rank manure 
is deadly poison to roots when coming direct- 
ly in contact with them. If rank and 
coarse, I would apply anywhere from 
twenty to forty loads tojthe acre as soon as 
possible,spreading it evenly over the ground 
so the winter rains would wash the juices 
out into the ground. Before plowing 
in the spring I would rake off the 
coarsest and use it for amulch, or pile 
itupand let it rot for future use. If the 
manure is thoroughly rotted and fine and 
the ground is reasonably rich already one- 
half the amount will do much more good. 
In no case mustit be left in piles, because 
you will get little or no fruit from places so 
occupied, while plants around it do not get 
enough. Before plowing it in, go over it 
with a disk harrow and mix it with the soil 
before plowing it to the bottom. It must 
become incorporated with the soil and de- 
composed before plants can appropriate it. 
If turned to the bottom in considerable 
quantities it shuts off the rise of water by 
capillary action, and if a severe drouth fol- 
lows, the plants will suffer for moisture, 

Then again if strong manure is turned 

under, much of it is washed into the subsoil 
where it does not come in contact with the 
oxygen in the air and is soon rendered in- 
soluble and plant roots do not reachit. I 
am satisfied much more than half the fertil- 
izing is lost by applying manure late in the 
spring and plowing it under before it can 
leach into and become mixed with the sur- 
face soil. kK. M. KELLOGG. 
St. Joseru Co., Mich. 


OUR HUMBLE FRIENDs. 








There is scarcely a floral question 
column, but some one asks: ‘How shall I 
destroy earthworms in the flower pots?” 
The answer is generally, ‘‘Pour on top of 
the earth, lime water.” I would like to 
show my shelf of thrifty window plants to 
everyone that is nervous as regards worms. 
I let them stay in the pot,unless there are too 
many so asto.crowd theroots, and maintain 
that instead of being an injury, they are a 
help. The worm does not feed on even_the 
finest rootlet;thesoilisenoughfor him. This 
passes through his body and in some way is 
enriched thereby. Again, take a flower 
pot: with —— in it, turn it upside down 
and gently knock the edge, and the ball of 
pre comes out; you will see tunnels all 
down and around in the soil, made by the 
worm, and these bring air down to the 
roots, lighten the soil and carry the water 
just where it is needed. Don’t let any 
mischievous boy kill, or frighten the toads 
in the garden. They are homely things, 
but dispose of many a noxious insect, that 
would otherwise feed upon the plants. 
Spiders are very interesting even though 
they are ugly to look at, and bloodthirsty. 
Their webs are marvelous and will deserve 
study. These same webs catch small in- 
sects too, that would trouble your plants. 
One fall, I put the chrysanthemums in a 
garret window, and was about to brush 
away a large spider web, when I 


— neither of ieee Pe black bi 4 
at particularly infes ums, caug 
in the web,so I let it stay. These same webs 
are weather tellers. Going out in the - 
den on a summer morning, if you see them 
on the grass, the day wil be ¢ ear, dnd you 
can go on that picnic safely, and not in 
to pot the plants for the house, but wait for 
the morning when thereare no webs on the 
rass,for it will turn cloudy. It is wonder- 
ul to examine into the ministry of moths, 
and other nocturnal insects. How the 
night-blooming plants are arranged to at- 
tract them, and note the difference between 
the day flowers, and those that bloom after 
sunset. If we respect and study our 
humble plant friends, the interest in the 
garden is doubled ANNA LYMAN. 


THE CRANBERRY IN CANADA. 








Prof. Craig, of the Ottawa Experiment 
Station, has this to say of the cranberry, 
and what has been done in its cultivation 
in Canada: 

‘For the past two years many enquiries 
have come into the horticultural division 
of the Central Experiment Farm, and into 
the Director’s office asking for information 
regarding the cultivation of the cranberry. 
In Canada there are undoubtedly large 


areas, which are admirably adapted, which 
might be profitably devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of this fruit; some of the requirements 
necessary to success may be briefly indicat- 
ed. In the bestcranberry-growing sections 
they have a moderately cool and equable 
climate. One of the necessities towards 
success incranberry growing is the absence 
of late spring frost. With regard to soil, 
all soils of an alluvial character seem to 
be fitted for the cultivation of the cran- 
berry; these inclnde soils of a vegetable 
formation. 

“We findin Canada that there are two 
wild species of cranberry, one (vaccinium 
oxycoccus), a small fruited kind, which 
grows more or less extensively over the 
lower provinces. This variety I found, 
while in New Brunswick last winter, had 
been shipped to Boston ord née’ season 
by the carload. It is called there the ‘fox 
berry.’ It does not equal the cultivated 
cranberry in point of size, quality or pro- 
ductiveness, but as it grows without culti- 
vation and incurs no expense except that 
of picking and packing, it has been shipped 
considerably. The cranberry of commerce 
belongs to the large-fruited variety called 
(vaccinium macrocarpon). I may say that 
cranberries belong to the blueberry and 
whortleberrys family. A drift formation 
of soil has not been found suitable, but 
there are, however, one or two exceptions 
that I know of where cranberry bogs have 
been cultivated with a fair amount of suc- 
cess on soil of this character. 

“The cultivation of the cranberry only 
began about half a century ago at Cape 
Cod, in Massachusetts. I have said that 
late spring frosts were one of the draw- 
backs, and therefore in selecting a site it is 
necessary to choose one which is as little 
liable to this influence as possible. A peat 
or mossy bog is very suitable, not only on 
account of the soil, but on account of being 
more or less exempt from weeds. The work 
of clearing and preparing a bog is the prin- 
cipal item of expense in connection with 
theindustry. In the cranberry regions of 
Cape Cod the practice is to mow the under- 
growth, cut the turf in squares and in this 
way clear off the whole surface. That is 
followed by leveling the soil, which in turn 
is followed by sanding. Sand is distributed 
over the surface to the depth of 3 or 4 
inches; this prevents the growth of the 
weeds and also renders the soil somewhat 
poorer. If cranberries are grown on arich, 
nitrogenous soil, such as we find in’ these 
bogs, they run too much to wood or vine 
and to little to fruit; by covering the sur- 
face of the soil with the sand, conditions 
are provided which favor greater produc- 
tiveness. 

“A peat bog varying in depth from 15 
inches to 3 or 4 feet is used in Cape Cod,and 
is considered one of the most desirable. One 
of the prime requisites to successful cran- 
berry-growing year after year, is to have 
your bog situated so that it can be flooded 
in the fall; this necessitates dyking and 
ditching so that the water can be let in by 
means of the ditches, and can be held there 
by means of the dykes. It must not be sup- 
posed that the cranberry needs water up to 
the surface of the soil all the year round; 
in preparing a bog,therefore, it is necessary 
to provide open ditches in order to lower 
the water level to a depth of 15 or 18 inches 
below the surface of the soil. This ditch is 
also ge way? | in order to flood the bog 
properly in theautumn. The water is let 
in in the autumn, after the fruit is picked, 
and is allowed to remain on the bog until 
the danger of spring frosts is past, and this 
latter possibility is one of the principal 
reasons why arrangements should be made 
for flooding. I think that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the failure of a large cran- 
berry enterprise entered into by Mr. Walk- 
er, in Western Ontario, was insufficient 
flooding the ground, freezing the young 
plants held in the ice and on the soil set- 
tling back they were left on the surface, 


and consequently withered away. The 
depth of flooding would depend upon the 
amount of frost and snow. It should be suf- 


ficiently deep so that the frost will not pen- 
etrate the soil to any greatdepth. Of course, 
in order to have this flooding done econom- 
ically, the ground must be carefully 
levelled, so that you will not have deep 
pools and unflooded portionsin other parts. 
‘The setting out of these plants is a com- 
paratively easy matter and the best plants 
to select are the upright shoots from the 
runners. The habit of the cranberry plant 
is to ron along the ground and wherever it 





strikes root it throws up ashoot. In this 
respect it somewhat resembles the straw- 
berry. The best plants to select then are 
these shoots. They are planted after the 
ground has been levelled, sanded and the 
rows lined out by a marker, which when 
drawn across the fields at right angles, 
leaves the rows 18 inches gpart each way. 
They are very easily set; @ boy drops them 
at the intersection of the rows, while a man 
follows with a stick and presses the cuttings 
into the saud, then packs the soil around 
with his feet, when the workisdone. It 
take8 about four barrels of these cuttings 
to plant an acre. They should be kept, of 
coufse, when they are gathered, in a cool 
damp place until they are planted. I need 
not go into the matter of constructing a 
dyke and flooding. The dyke is made of 
sods and turf, and should be strong enough 
to resist the pressure of the water. The 
flooding should be even and uniform. 

“After planting, the weeds should be 
kept down for the first two or three years, 
until the plants form a solid mat over the 
sunface of the ground; subsequent te this 
there is very little trouble. because they 
will take complete possession of the soil 
themselves. There are a few insect ene- 
miés, one called the ‘fire worm,’ another 
called the ‘fruit worm.’ The firstinsect eats 
the leaves, and the remedy is, as I said be- 
fore, to flood somewhat later in the spring 
than is necessary to prevent frost, up to 
June Ist. The fruit worm bores into the 
fruit, and the remedy for this also is late 
flooding. . 

“In the Cape Cod district the average 
yield for acranberry bog is computed at 50 

arrels, and the average price for the last 
seven years has been about $6 per barrel, a 
return of $300 per acre. The picking costs 
about $1.75 per barrel, making a total of $83 
per acre. Before packing, the berries 
should be screened, and this costs $12.50. 
The packages cost $12, making the cost of 
picking, packing and marketing, with cost 
of care of bog, $10, and interest on $425, 
$25, a total of $144, leaving a balance of 
about $150 as a net profit. Like other 
crops, there are years of total failure. 

.“In Nova Scotia there has been quite an 
interest taken in this work during the past 
ree years, and cranberry bogs are being 
set out to a considerable extent in the 
vicinity of Berwick in the Annapolis Val- 
ley. Between 40 and 50 acres are being 
prepared this year. Last year, at the 
meeting of the Nova Scotia Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, Mr. Henry Shaw, of 
Waterville, showed the account sales of 27 
barrels of cranberries, which he picked and 
sold from a quarter of an acre. These 
netted $6 per barrel, or $162 for the quarter 
acre. Ofcourse this is exceptional, but at 
the same time there is no doubt that, with 
care and judgment, cranberries can be 
seat with profitin many portions of the 
ominion. 

‘Some 18 years ago I assisted in plant- 
ing out a very carefully prepared cranberry 
bog of about 14¢ acres in extent. The 
plants were carefully collected and brought 
from a distance; they were planted as best 
we knew how, following the most reliable 
book directions, but the bog was not suffi- 
ciently flooded and the plants failed. The 
Femainder of the plants left over after 
Setting out this carefully prepared patch, 
were gathered up with a pitchfork and 
thrown into a springy piece of ground 
which the cows used to frequent to drink. 
The outcome of it was, to make a Jong 
story short, that the carefully planted 
never gave us aberry. But in four years 
years we picked fruit from the plants 
thrown into the mud-hole, and it has been 
constantly increasing in area and yield up 
to this year. This small beginning has in- 
duced the owner to extend the plantation, 
and he is preparing a couple of acres and 
going into it more thoroughly, using some 
of the plants that have established them- 
selves, and being guided by the experience 
he has gained in this small way.” 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





A syndicate has been formed in China to 
grow grapes and make wine. Formerly the 
wine supply came from Europe and Cali- 
fornia, although the vine has long been 
grown in China, but was used for table 
grapes only. The Chinese inhabitants are 
really becoming civilized. 


SAN JOSE Scale is reported to have made 
its appearance at Sandusky, and other 
points in Northern Ohio. It is also rumor- 
ed thatits presence has been detected in 
the “fruit belt.’ It is evident the most 
vigorous and heroic measures must be 
adopted at once to prevent its spread, or 
the losses to fruit-growers will be enor- 
mous. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SEED Buyers.— 
That wide-awake and progressive firm of 
seedsmen, Messrs. Alneer Brothers, Rock- 
ford, Ill., are determined that their business 
must be greater the coming year, though 
their profits suffer in consequence. To 
secure this resu!i they have made the prices 
on all their standard seeds irresistibly low. 
Everybody who buys seeds, whetherin large 





or small quantities, should send for their 
attractive and valuable free catalog. 


THE committee appointed by the Cali- 
fornia State Fruit Growers’ Association to 
memorialize congress relative to tariff upon 
foreign fruits and fruit products has recom- 
mended a tariff of 24 cents a pound on 
raisins,Zante currants and other grape pede 
ucts; on olives, 20 cents a.gallon; olive dil, 
$1 a gallon; almonds, 6 cents on unshelléd 
and 10 cents on shelled; prunes and phims, 
24¢ cents; figs, 2 cents a pound; comfits, 
sweet-meats, preserved fruit, ete.,.40 per 
cent, ad valorem; oranges, lemons and figs, 
20 cents per cubic foot in bulk or not less 
than $2.50 per 1,000, 


ACCORDING to returns issued by the board 
of agriculture, orchards in Great Britain 
continue steadily to increase. In June last, 
when the returns were collected, there were 
in England 215,642 acres under orchards, 
against 212,963 acres in 1895. In Great 
Britain there are 221,253 acres, as compared 
with 218,248 acres last year. Kent, Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, all show considerable in- 
creases, especially the former, but there are 
a great many advances in the eastern, 
northeastern, northwestern, and Welsh 
counties also. The counties having largest 
acres under orchard fruits are Devon, 26,- 
924 acres; Hereford, 26,347 acres; Somerset, 
24,389 acres; Kent, 24,093 acres; Worcester, 
20,165 acres; Gloucester, 18,724 acres; Corn- 
wall, 5,096 acres; Middlesex, Dorset and 
Salop rather over 4,500 acres each. 


THERE is trouble between some of the 
fruit-growers of Iowa and Prof. J. L. 
Budd, of the Agricultural College of that 
State. It has arisen from the fact of a 
great number of the trees sent out from the 
experiment station at the college having 
proved failures. The horticultural society 
at Ames, where the college is located, re- 
cently adopted the following resolution 
unanimously. ‘‘Resolwed, 
this method of warning all persons that 
foreign varieties of the apple, pear and 
plum, particularly those of Russian origin, 
recommended and sold by Professor Budd, 
and sent out from the Agricultural College 
at Ames, have, as far as they have been 
tested in Southeast Iowa, proven failures, 
and that we believe that about all the va- 
rieties of these Russian fruits so recom- 
mended and sold have been tested therein.” 


S. A. Forses, State Entomologist of 
Illinois, gives the following description of 
the San Jose scale, which seems to have 
got a good foothold in that State. This 
scale never lays eggs, but brings forth its 
young alive, and it passes the winter as a 
iving insect. The ‘“‘oyster-shell” bark 
louse and the “‘scurfy scale,’ on the other 
hand, lay eggs in fall and then perish, their 
bodies drying away to thin scales under 
which the cluster of eggs 5 yes by each 
female may now be found. If one of these 
common scales be vagreuy | lifted from the 
bark of an infested tree by the point ofa 
pin, the minute oval eggs, to the number of 
twenty or more, may be readily seen by a 
good pair of eyes. In the ‘“‘oyster-shell” 
species the eggs are yellow, and in the 
“seurfy scale” a dark red. These scales 
may both become very han gt os but very 
much less so, on the whole, than the San 
Jose species, with which as will be seen, 
they need never be confounded. 


T. GREINER, the well-known writer on 
topics connected with vegetable growing, 
says in a recent letter to Farmand Fireside: 
By a little foresight in the fall we can get 
a selected piece of ground in best shape for 
planting early cabbage, lettuce, radishes 
peas, bunch onions, and many other things 
days and perhaps weeks earlier in A 
than ordinary land can be i re his 
of course,would meana supply of vegetables 
days and weeks earlier than other people 
would have them to use or sell. Select 
your warmest and driest spot, and make 
this as rich as the crop to be rs may 
need it. Plow it during the fall, in narrow 
beds, leaving deep furrows between, and 
best chances for drainage. Then in early 
spring you will be ready in time. If you 
canuot do better, have at least a little spot 
in some warm corner prepares in this way 
to raise extra early radishes and lettuce for 
home use. You can fix so that you _— be 
able to put on a little frame with a sash or 
two, and thus grow some of these early 
vegetables for the table. Itcan be done 
with but little trouble, and they will come 
very acceptable. 


THE annual meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society will be held in 
the city of Rochester, beginning Wednes- 
day, January 27. Special rates on railroads 
and at hotels have been secured for those 
who attend. A circular issued by the 
officials of the Society, says: ‘‘The inten- 
tion is to make these annual gatherings 
profitable to all, and a hearty invitation is 
extended to those interested in fruit cul- 
ture, horticulture, or rural improvements, 
to attend and take part in the proceedings. 
Delegates from kindred organizations will 
be welcomed. Contributions are solicited 
of new and rare fruits, and such as may 
possess some special interest as examples of 
good culture, keeping, etc. Also new 
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implements and other articles of interest to 
the fruit-grower and horticulturist. No 

rizes are offered, but an intelligent com- 
mittee will examine and report upon all ob- 
jects presented.” The list of thosé who 
will contribute papers and essays contains 
a number of the best known horticulturists 
in the country, and the questions to be dis- 
cussed embraces about every topic of in- 
terest to those engaged in theindustry. It 
is a very elaborate program. 








piarian. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHO SHOULD KEEP BEES? 


In all industries a great deal depends up- 
on adaptability, but I question whether we 
should fay too much stress upon adaptabil- 
ity. 

The things that we need,to bring the best 
results to our homes and our business, we 
should adapt ourselves to. 


I once listened to a lecture given by Prof. 
Pattengill,, entitled, ‘‘Gumption with a big 
G,” and I thought even bee-keepers coul 
learn @ lesson from that talk. 

Now I believe the most the average farm- 
er needs to keep bees is a little ‘‘gumption.” 
We would hardly think we could get along 
without a few hens,that we might “lay our 
own eggs,”’or & cow,that we could make our 
own butter, and I am sure it requires no 
more tact or natural ability to attend to a 
few colonies of bees that we may raise our 
own honey, and not half the work. 

And then suppose the weather should be 
favorable and we should raise more than 
we cared for in the family or cared to give 
our friends.. I never knew a fair quality of 
comb honey to sell for less than ten cents a 
pound. What have you on your farm that 
would pay a a5 og profit than that honey? 
I contend there is nothing. 

But aside from the honey they produce, I 
contend that every farmer should keep a 
few colonies of bees for the purpose of fer- 
tilizing the early spring bloom. 

Later in the season when the insect king- 
dom has become more numerous, it does 
not matterso much. Take, for instance, 
seed clover. We get no seed from the first 
crop because the bumble bee has not de- 
veloped in sufficient numbers to fertilize 
the blossoms, while the Alsike, which is 
visited by the honey bee in large numbers, 
produces an abundance of seed from the 
first crop; and what holds good with the 
clover is equally true with other seed and 
fruit-producing vines, shrubs and trees. 

Years ago those men in the vicinity of 
New York and Boston whomade a special- 
ty of raising cucumbers under glass for the 
winter market, fertilized ail their vines by 
hand. This was done by transferring the 
pollen from one blossom to another upon 
a little stick, something like a toothpick, 
and if they succeeded in fertilizing 40 or 50 
per cent of the blossoms they thought they 
were doing remarkably well. Finally one 
of them, with a little more ‘‘gumption” 
than the rest, and being somewhat familiar 
with the functions of the bee as designea 
by the Creator, placed a colony of bees in 
one of his greenhouses, and, as many of 
the “I told you so’ class of people would 
say, sacrificed that greenhouse upon the 
altar of experiment. The result was mar- 
velous, and to-day, or during any of the 
winter months, you can find a colony of 
bees in every greenhouse, doing the work 
of many hands, and instead of from 40 to 50 
per cent of the blossoms being fertilized as 
by hand, the bees now fertilize from 80 to 85 
per cent. Then as to the question, Who 
should keep bees, [ answer, every one who 
depends upon a blossom-producing product 


_ and who depends upon that product for a 


livelihood or sustenance, whether he cares 
for the honey they produce or not. 

Another question that is frequently 
asked is, will beekeeping as a business pay? 
In fact, about the first question that arises 
in the mind of a person about to embark in 
a new business enterprise is, will it pay? 

Answering the query I will say, yes, 
conditioning that answer, however, upon 
the laws of success in any other business 
undertaking. No business will pay unless 
it is carried on in a business-like way. 
Bootes is no exception to the rule. 
Methods must be employed and results 
worked for if success is expected. If aman 
expects bees to pay when he keeps them in 
hollow trees, or set in some out of the way 
place and never looks after them, except to 
put the new swarms into soap. boxes or nail 
kegs, and brimstone them in the fall to 
get the Boney he will be disappointed. I 
1 mean him when I say beekeeping 
will pay. 

If another is too shiftless to supply the 
bees with proper appliances for storing 
honey in marketable form; if he expects 
them to board themselves, do all the work, 
and put the money in his pocket, while he 
sits in the shade or holds down some dry 
goods box ‘‘up at the corners,” I don’t mean 
him when I say beekeeping will pay. 

If a man don’t know or don’t care to 
learn the reason in the divine economy for 
having drones, and know or care to know 
how to prevent the increase of that part of 
the colony, which, in excess of require- 
ments are only consumers, I don’t mean 
him when I say beekeeping will pay. 

All these men had better buy what honey 
they can afford. 

But to tae S| one, be it man or woman, 
who is adapted to it by habits of thought, 
Study and observation, and who has energy 
enough to master the essential principles 
it will richly repay for ali the thought and 
time required. to be devoted to it. 

Because some men follow dairying after 
& slip-shod, happy-go-easy method, and 





fail to make money out of it, does not 
prove that dairying will not pay. And be- 
cause & good many fail to realize all their 
fond anticipations of coveted sweets by the 
same methods in the apiary, it does not fol- 
low that success will not crown the efforts 
of the careful, prudent and intelligent bee- 
keeper. It will pay to keep bees until 
every town in this broad land is supplied 
with enough honey to meet the demand. 

I venture the assertion that not half the 


| towns in the United States are supplied with 


honey six months in the year. If every 
beekeeper will meet the wants of consumers 
in his and adjoining towns, it will surprise 
him what an amount can be sold. 

But for all the honey producers to rush 
their surplus crop off: to the large cities to 
glut the market, while bundreds of people 
in their own townships don’t know the taste 
of honey from glucose, because “ea 2 so 
seldom taste it, is a sure way to make bee- 
keeping unprofitable. 

I have no doubt that tons of honey could 
be sold in every State where hundreds of 
pounds are now sold,if the matter was prop- 


‘| erly worked up by the local beekeeper. 


This is something every beekeeper should 
take a personal interest in, for it is certain- 
ly one thing to raise a crop of anything 
and another to market it tothe best advan- 
tage. Almost every week brings me letters 
from beekeepers that have from 50 pounds 
upwards that they want tosell. Now if I 
buy it I must have a margin on wholesale 
prices, while in nine cases out of ten it 
could be sold at or near home at retail 

rices. I feel just like urging upon bee- 

eepers the necessity of working up their 
home markets, and depend less upon the 
“markets of the world.”” (From my stand- 
point we have had too many markets the 
past few years.) 

Iam not going to say that my plans and 
methods, or the appliances used by me are 
the best, but when I look around and see 
the many slip-shod methods that are pur- 
sued by those who make beekeeping a fail- 
ure, I very naturally cometo the conclusion 
that my methods, being successful, are at 
least an improvement,and ‘what other folks 
can do, why with patience may not you.” 

NeEwaco Co. GEO. E. HILTON. 
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my new catal It contains everything good, 
old or new, in Vesetable, Field and Flower Seedy 
sare J Plants, Bulbs, etc. It is mailed 

TO ALL who propose to make a garden in 
1897. My old customers will receive it as usual 
without writing for it. Others should write TO- 
DAY; mention Michigan Farmer and address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
4733 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. “4 
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: PS 
b . Before buying Seeds b 4 
3 you should write for z 
2 i 
FOR 
3 1@ FARM ANNUAL 1897 3 
2 F 1897 ¢ 
4 Tells the plain truth about 4 
3 The BEST SEEDS that Grow! % 
3 Hundreds of illustrations with remarkable NEW Novelties, painted from nature. > 4 
> 4 “The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 4 Mailed FREE to all. @& 
3 W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. z 











When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER, 


FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears. Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruit’, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by duing so. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











<A ee TRADE MARI 


Finest stock, best varieties, grown and stored in 

cold Northwest. Lowest prices. Small lots 

delivered free. Write for Ilustrated Catalog. 
E. W. ALLEN, Wolverton, Wilkin Co., Minn. 
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“ Japanese Chrysanthemum. Ali colors. 
“ ‘Weep Palm. Highly ornamental. 
“ Pansy, 1 New Scarlet, 1 New Giant Mixed. 
Resurrection Plant, A great curiosity. 
by aeoaee Calla. Basssdingy lovely. 
“ Montbretia. Intensely brilliant. 
1 Rain Lily,1 Variegated Tuberose. 
Famer Gladiolus, All different colors. 
Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also 
t we Catalogue, and the 
MA WER Monthly Magazine for a year 
S pages and colored plate each month, devoted to 
lowers and Gardening). Worth $1.50, but for trial 
All the above 40 cts., postpaid, 
Or send us 10¢., and the names of 5 or 10 people who 
cultivate flowers and purchase seeds or plants and we 


will mail you pkt. Rose Seed and Catalogue. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, and 

Rare New Fruits is the finest ever issued : profusely 

illustrated. Several colored plates, 144 pages. Sent 

FREE to if who order or who expect 


§ CHILDS, Floral Park, X.Y. 


Have read about THE COMET $2.50 to $6.00. 
b Beats them ail. 

Y R N) Don’t buy till 

see them. 

. ind postal card for free cata.A har 

vest for agts, writetoday. H.B.R 'R,Johnstown,0. 


CHOICE «STRAWBERRIES 


R THE GARDEN AND FIELD 
| Ce BARGAINS IN PLANTS sS 1897. © 
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Produce the finest v 


\TOUTCH. $ALZER’S NORTHERN-GROWN SEEDS 


kg. Bismarck Cucumber, 15c.; 1 a 
pk » Earliest Muskmelon, 
0c. 1 pkg. Emp. Wilhelm 
1 5 Day 
-—total $1. 
ape flowers all — long! 
le an ogu cents 
to intending buyers. ~ 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 











Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees. 


WE HAVE.TO OFFER 
Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords. Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 
Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Early Michi- 
gan, Salway, and other best varieties. 
Send us your list for prices. Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any addres. 


THE MICHICAN NURSERY CO., Monroe, Mich. 
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Proud 








Our varieties of § 
both Vegetable ands 
Flower SEEDS are 
strictly‘up-to-date.’ : 
Our beautiful Gar-¢ 
den and Farm Man-$ 
ual for 1897 will§ 
help your selec-4 


There has never been a time when grow- 
ersshould guard against failure with more 
care. There has never been a time when 
Ferry's Seeds were more essential. gore 
always the best._ For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Insist on having them. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


is full of information for gard an 
planters. There will never be a better time 





tions. > than now to send forthe 1897 edition. Freee 
We will send it together ¢ D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
with a packet each of our 4 
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ty 


beautiful NewBranching q 


Asters and our New Sen- § 
sation Lettuce, on receipt 
of only q 
4 

10 Cts. j 


Our regular catalogue 4 


price of each of these ex-4 

quisite novelties being 10§ 

; ar en cents per packet. p 
a 


Send at Once. 
4 217-19 Market St., § 
JOHNSON & STOKES, “Phitadetpnin, ra? 
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Why you should send for our 


cause OUR SEEDS are the 
Prices lowest. 5c 
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rant FORD'S tet SEEDS zee 


Seed Potatoes, Plants, Trees and Vines. Free cat- 
alos. unique, common sense, tells the truth, See it 
an 


money. FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 


MUST BE SOLD!. 


Large Stock of Choice 


Michigan Varieties Peach 


iucluding tae oy New Prolific, Triumph. 
Elberta, etc. Pear, Plam, Cherry and millions 
























WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, *Scr°isicn. 





ALNEER BROS., 
No. 14 Alneer BIk, Rockford, Il. 





J 
arian, Millet and al 


Vlover, Timothy, H 
f your dealer does no 


other seeds for the farm. 
bandle our seeds write to us tor prices. Twerty- 
five yeais successful experience. 

JOMNSON & SON, Goshen, ind. 


BERRY PLANTS fiinensestocr. 
Low prices. Best plants “How to Succeed 
with Berries,” ‘and Oa FREE. Write now. 
L. A. WOOLL, Elsie. Mich. 
BERRY PLANTS (302%: 
FRUIT PACKAGES ¢1,3:! | tree. “""ny. STAHELIN, Bridgman, mich. 
Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
d think 
ger the Discounts “cas | Wanted—An Idea ss: 
jog and price list free. Address siheite thing to 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX CC., Write gOnW WEDDERSUEN & 00. "Patent dittors 
Berlin Weights, Brie Ce, ohio,” | Baym syagminevan. DO, for thete $m) prise otter 


hundred 
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Grange Department. 
Gon Morro:-"The farmer is of more consequence 


‘than the farm, and should be first improved.” 





Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - Mics. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 





Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. s 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant: Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

H. D. Platt, Ypsiianti, Chairman; W. E. Wright, 
Coldwater; A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly;. E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 
Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. t Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F, E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington, D.C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W. Va. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 








THE EDITOR’S TABLE. | 





A few days ago we 
were handed a copy of 
the Detroit Weekly 
Tribune, and our attention was called to 
an editorial which contained the following: 


*“Many years ago the Grange was a power 
in Michigan, and a majority of the farmers 
of the State were members of the organiza- 
tion, but it never accomplished anything of 
permanent value. Through indifference in 
some cases,and through bickerings in other 
cases, the Grange lost its prestige, the 
membership dwindled, and now the Order 
is, to all intents and purposes, dead.” 


This quotation is a good illustration of 
the ease with which people, especially in 
editorial chairs, can tell things that are not 
so. Really, the only fact in the above is 
that “‘many-years ago the Grange was a 
power in Michigan.” it never was a fact 
that a majority of the farmers of the State 
were members of the organization. and it is 
not a.fact that the Grange ‘‘never accom- 
plished anything of permanent value,” as 
we shall undertake to show presently; and 
while we must admit that the Grange has 
not so large a membership and is not so 
much talked about as it was a dozen years 
ago, it is not true, in any sense, that “the 
Order is, to all intents and purposes, dead.” 

* * 


What Ignorance 
Can Do. 


* 

The facts are, as nearly 
as we can ascertain them, 
that the Grange did ac- 
complish several specific things right here in 
Michigan, to say nothing about the work it 
accomplished as a national organization. 
We understand that the farmers of this 
State were saved thousands and thousands 
of dollars because of the action of the 
Grange in driving out the slide gate and 
driven well swindles. We understand,also, 
that the Grange had a large share in shap- 
ing public opinion on the farm in regard to 
a great many public measures. But if it 
were true that the Grange had not accom- 
plished any great results in legislation or in 
public affairs, it still would not be true 
that the Grange had accomplished nothing 
of permanent value. For’a quarter of a 
century the Grange has been doing a silent 
but most important work. For a quarter 
of ‘a century there have been held, every 
week,from 150 to 300 meetings of farmers, in 
Grange halls,at each of which would be pres- 
ent from 30to0150 people. Pomona, or coun- 
ty Granges,have been held monthly or quar- 
terly in some 25 or 30 counties of this State. 
An annual State meeting has been held 
each year. At all of these meetings, not 
only. have practical farm topics been dis- 
cussed, but subjects of education, legisla- 
tion, social questions—in fact,all questions 
that-occupy the attention of men and 
women as. citizens and as men anc women, 
have been discussed at these meetings, of 
course with a special trend toward their 
relation to the farmer and the farm. No 


The Facts in 
the Case. 


meetings as educators. ‘But no one who 
looks at the facts intelligently can fail to 
see that the influence of the Grange has 
been tremendous. And it is the universal 
testimony of those who have watched the 
Grange during all these years, that its 
members have progressed wonderfully in 
the power to think for themselves and to 
speak for themselves. We know it to be a 
fact that wherever farmers’ institutes are 
held, where the Grange is strong, there itis 
the easiest to secure a good meeting, and 
there do we find the farmers most ready to 
take part in discussions and to present 
topics in an intelligent way. This has been 
remarked upon often by institute workers 
who were not members of the Grange, as 
well as those who are Patrons. We know 
very well that the name of the Grange is 
not heard in some circles, but it is simply a 
question of ignorance. The facts are that 
the Grange is a mighty power in Michigan 
to-day. 
* . x 

The above comments 
-wecan support also by 
some more recent testi- 
mony that we know to be without question. 
We refer more particularly to the work of 
the Grange in the legislature of 1895. The 
State Grange of 1894, which met in Decem- 
ber, had passed the usual resolutions, but 
towards the close of the session a resolution 
of more than usual significance was intro- 
duced and passed. It stated that the Exec- 
utive Committee of the State Grange 
should select not over three measures 
which should be pushed through the State 
legislature. The spirit of this resolution 
was carried out by the Executive Commit- 
tee, and in the legislature they used all 
legitimate means to secure (1) the passage 
of a law appropriating a sufficient sum to 
put a farmers’ institute into every county 
of the State; (2)a law to provide for the 
appointment of a tax statistician, whose 
duty it would be to discover the facts as to 
the actual burdens of taxation; (3) a law 
strengthening our pure food laws and an 
appropriation sufficient to make their exe- 
cution effective. It was also resolved to 
oppose the passage of the optional town- 
ship unit bill relating to schools. Officials 
of the Grange had several hearings before 
the committee of the House and Senate; 
resolutions and petitions were sent in from 
a large number of the Granges of the State 
to their members of the legislature, and all 
honorable means at command were utilized 
to make the members of the legislature un- 
derstand that the farmers wanted these 
things. What were the results? The 
farmers’ institute bill was passed practical- 
ly as introduced. The tax statistician bill 
passed, and such officer was appointed by 
the Governor. The pure food laws were 
materially strengthened, and the commis- 
sioner was given a proper sum to carry on 
the work. Now, there is nothing ex- 
traordinary about the result, but it very 
clearly shows that the Grange is not dead. 
A city editor who does not know a Holstein 
from a Shropshire may possibly contend 
that these measures are of no importance, 
but the farmers think differently, and they 
are beginning to see that organization as 
carried on in the Grange can accomplish a 
great deal. 


Some more Ob- 
vious Results. 


* 
* 


a But the Grange has 


perenne done _ Something aside 
from its work with the 
legislature. For the last four or five years 


it has recommended a women’s course at 
the Michigan Agricultural College; also 
special winter courses along practical lines, 
at thesame place. Variousother changes of 
this sort which the Grange has recommend- 
ed, together with those mentioned, have 
actually come to pass, and are now facts. 
Those best acquainted with the workings 
of the College believe that a long step for- 
ward has been thus taken in solving the 
problem of agricultural education. The 
Grange may not have been the sole factor, 
it was not the sole factor, in bringing about 
these results, but it was a potent factor. 
There are a great many other lines of recent 
Grange endeavor that we might mention as 
arguments for showing that the Grange is 
very much alive, but we will not take time 
now todoso. But we donot wantanybody 
to get the idea that the Grange is dead or 


enterprising and vigorous. 


* * 
* 


We print in this issue 
what is called the Dec- 
laration of Purposes, 
which was adopted by the National Grange, 


Our Declaration 
of Purposes. 





one will ever know the value of these 


we believe in 1874, and which stands as the ' 


dying; onthe contrary, it is very active, |- 


gospel of Grange work. We commend it to 
every farmer who glances at these columns, 
and trust that he will read it carefully and 
see if he cannot approve ofit. It has im- 
pressed itself on us as being a document of 
unusual strength, and as true to-day as 
when written. In so many minds the prop- 
er sphere of the Grange is so little under- 
stood that we earnestly hope that this dec- 
laration of purposes will be widely and 
thoroughly read. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





BATTLE CREEK Grange No. 66, is improv- 
ing all along the line. Some talk of build- 
ing a new Grange hall. Principal ofticers 
elected for 1897 are as follows: aster, L. 
E. Smith; Overseer, G. W. Betterley; Lec- 
turer, L. Ewer; Secretary, F. Minges. 


RocKFORD Grange No. 110 at its last reg- 
ular meeting elected the following officers: 
Master, Phila C. Giles; Overseer, M. A. 
Norton; Lecturer, Nettie Keech; Secretary, 
Alice D. Norton. It was moved to invite 
Bro. Marshall Foster, Pomona delegate, to 
install our officers on Saturday evening, 
January 23, at which time we are to have 
refreshments. 

Bro. and Sister E. R. Keech, of Rockford, 
installed the officers of Grattan Grange on 
Thursday, Jan. 7. Grattan Grange on that 
day instituted a contest, with Sister Stanton 
and Bro. Smith as captains, the object be- 
ing an increase of membership. 

On Saturday, Jan. 9th, Bro. and Sister 
Keech were at Harmony Grange to install 
officers there. Harmony has enjoyed a 
large increase of membership during the 
last year, under the leadership of Sister 
John Preston as Master. The present Mas- 
ter is Bro. A. A. Wilson. 

Kent Pomona installed the following of- 
ficers on Wednesday, Jan. 13th, at Alpine 
Grange: Master, Wm. T. Adams; Over- 
seer, J. H. Martin; Lecturer, E. R. Keech; 
Steward, John Preston; Assistant Steward, 
Floyd Foster; Chaplain, Sister W. T. 
Adams; Treasurer, Jerome Parker; Secre- 
tary, Mertie L. Preston; Gatekeeper, M. H. 
Foster; Pomona, Nettie Keech; Flora, Sister 
Thos. Whittall; Ceres, Adelia Peterson; 
Lady Assistant Steward, Eliza Foster.—k. 
R. KEECH. 


MonrcaLm Grange No. 318 at its last 
meeting Jan. 9th, did initiatory work in 3rd 
and 4th degrees, after which occurred the 
installation of officers, and the giving out 
of the new word. Our Grange now numbers 
85, the most of whom were entitled to the 
word.—MRS. C. H. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


CapiroL. Grange No. 540 holds a social 
every two weeks, at the homes of the differ- 
ent members, and in addition to the regular 
meetings every Saturday evening. So far 
this year four members have been reinstat- 
ed, two received by demit, and two initiat- 


ed. 


Hopkins Grange No. 390 meets every two 
weeks, in the afternoon. It is in a flourish- 
ing condition. 


ALLEGAN CENTRAL Grange Choir furnish- 
ed all the music for the Farmers’ Institute 
at Allegan, Jan. 11-12. 


Bro. JEREMIAH Lusk, of South Boston 
Grange No. 175, died very recently. South 
Boston Grange has lost its chief executive 
officer and never since its organization has 
there been a more zealous, earnest worker 
in its cause. He has made the future pos- 
sibilities of this Grange far ahead of those of 
the past. He helped to right the wrongs 
that had been committed here. He taught 
us charity and brotherly love and influenced 
us to ‘Do by others as we wish them to do 
by us.”” May we ever remember his good 
example, and, when the summons comes for 
us to lay down our implements on earth, 
may we, too, receive that welcome plaudit 
“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant.’’—MRS. IDA ENGLISH. 


CASCADE Grange installed its officers Jan. 
8th., Bro. and Sister S. E. Peterson, of 
Whitneyville Grange, doing the work. 
Several members of that Grange were also 
present and the meeting was a very pleasant 
one indeed. Officers: J. W. Brass, Master; 
M. H. Foster, Overseer; H. C. Denison, 
Lecturer; P. M. Denison, Secretary. 

Next meeting will be held Saturday, 23d 
inst. at 1:30P.m. Each one present is to 
tell some useful thing they have learned the 
past year, and if they have not learned so 
much that it occupies all the time, the fol- 
lowing question will be discussed: ‘““What 
are we to understand by the freedom and 
independence of this nation?’ Weare to 
have a dime social to get funds to pay for 
MICHIGAN FARMER.—LECTURER. 


KENT POMONA. 


Kent County Grange held a special meet- 
ing at Alpine Grange Hall January 13. 
The forenoon session was devoted to reports 
of the different Granges, which showed all 
still holding their own, although some 
were seemingly not advancing any, while 
others had made large increase in mem- 
bership during the past year. The annual 
report of the secretary for the year 1896 
was also given. 

After the sumptuous repast which Alpine 
Grange knows so well how to prepare,Grange 
was again called to order and Brother 

C. Hogadone, with the assistance of 
Brother and Sister K. J. Brown, installed 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Master, Wm. T. Adams; overseer, Jas. H. 
Martin; lecturer, Emor R. Keech;steward 
John Preston; assistant steward, Floyd 
Foster; chaplain, Mrs. M. T. P. Adams; 
treasurer, Jerome Parker; secretary, Mertie 

Preston; gate-keeper, M. H. Foster; 


Pomona, Mrs. N. T. Keech; L. assistant 





steward, Mrs. E. M. Foster. 
Brother M. H. Foster, delegate to the 





State Grange, then made a report of that 
meeting. 

A resolution was passed asking President- 
elect McKinley to appoint Col. J. H. Brig- 
ham Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sister I. D. Davis read one of her ever 
interesting essays, and gave a recitation 
which called forth much applause. 

Alpine Grange choir responded whenever 
called upon, which was many times during 
the course of the day. : 

The next meeting will be held at Harmony 
Grange hall, March 17-18. Let all members 
throughout the county take notice that 
this is to be a two-day session, and that 
Harmony Grange will furnish the refresh- 
ments.—SEC’Y. 


GRATTAN Grange No. 107 installed of- 
ficers Jan. 7, all officers-elect being present. 
After partaking of a bountiful dinner our 
delegate to the State Grange installed the 
officers in an impressive manner. He then 
gave a well written report from the State 
Grange. Sister Keech gave us a glowin 
account of their visit to the Agriculturs 
College, expressing a strong desire to send 
their son there to be educated. She also 
visited the School for the Blind, which she 
believed to be a grand and beneficent insti- 
tution, one our State need be proud of. 
After the reports,we arranged for a Grange 
contest for the purpose of getting new 
members. We do hope to gain a few new 
members; it is so essential for the welfare of 
our Grange. I wish farmers could feel the 
necessity of belonging to the Grange.—MRs. 
KATE WATKINS. 


CAPITOL Grange No. 540, at its last meet- 
ing, discussed the question of how to get 
the young people out to Grange. A contest 
was recommended for this purpose. Bro. 
Hewitt impressively read and commented 
on the Declaration of Purposes of the 
Grange. Sister Kate Everett, delegate to 
State Grange, made her report. 


A NEW GRANGE IN MONROE COUNTY. 


Grafton Grange in Ash Township was 
organized on the evening of Jan. 13th with 
36 charter members. This Grange was re- 
built upon an old charter with all new 

eople except two. Several localities in 
~ onroe county arelooking toward organiza- 

on. 





REPORT OF FLORA AT STATE 
GRANGE, 1896. 





Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters: 


After the custom of long years we are 
again assembled to discuss the events of the 
year and to lay plans for bettering the 
interests of our Order for the future. 

We can look back upon the blessings of 
the past, upon the many good results of our 
earnest labors, and question ourselves as 
to what we can do to add to the good we 
have already done. Though much has been 
accomplished, still there are countless 
labors for us to perform, and though our 
portion of the work may seem smail, we 
must remember that tiny drops make up 
the boundless ocean .and that each star 
counts one in the innumerable multitudes 
of heaven. 

We each have our mission in every phase 
of life—in this Order. I have mine as 
Flora. 

As “leaves have their time to fall, and 
flowers to wither at the north wind’s call,” 
so now all the wild flowers have gone to 
rest beneath the sod, the trees are stripped 
of the many-colored anes and all outdoor 
life looks barren and devoid of the beauty 
which we have looked upon through the 
few months of spring and summer. 

But as we are not the creatures of cir- 
cumstance, but circumstances a result of 
our own actions, we may (if we choose) 
through all the long winter months still 
have our homes made bright and cheerful 
by the pleasure and fo found in the silent 
companionship of flowers. There is no 
home so lowly but that it may be made 
happier by the sympathy which is meted 
out through the spotless purity of their 

etals. As different as are the faces of 
umanity, so different are the forms and 

faces of flowers,each one nepreesn ting some 
beautiful thought of God. There is no one 
with a nature so coarse or hardened but 
that the sight of beautiful flowers in a sun- 
ny window will cause him to speak some 
gentle word, or his face to light upina 
beaming smile of pleasure. They are one 
of the important factors in the refinement 
of civilization—they preach to us in their 
silent language, if we will but hear,and the 
meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that often lie too deep for tears. 
faseen Bae children of the meadows, born of 
sunshine and showers, and alike they min- 
gle with our joy or our woe. 

In the sickroom ever manifest are the 
leasures given by the sweet and refresh- 
ng influence of flowers. 

What cheer they convey to the sick one; 
how they creep into the heart and shed 
their fragrance there, cause the eyes 
dimmed with pain to light up with joy, and 
give a stimulus that no physician’s medi- 
cine can give! 

Then why do we not make a greater ef- 
fort to rear these little pleasure-giving 
beauties? When -we see the effects pro- 
duced by them, why do we not wish to 
perpetuate their existence, cultivate their 
return and bring them forth in their great- 
est luxuriance? 

How like ourselves gg Hari springing 
up in spotless purity, to tossed about 
in sunshine and storm, and finally to return 
again to the dust whence they sprang. 
Still another year lies before us, untried 
and unproved. Let us put forth our great- 
est effort and fill every corner with the 
choicest blossoms, and above all, fill our 
Ywes with kindest acts, acts of love and 
mercy; of all the truest, most beautiful 
flowers. MRS, D. D. BUELL, 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
PREAMBLE. 
Profoundly impressed with the truth 
that the National Grange of the United 
States should definitely proc.aim to the 
world its general objects, we hereby unani- 
mously make this Declaration of Purposes 
of the Patrons of Husbandry: 
GENERAL OBJECTS. 


1. United by the strong and faithful tie 
of Agriculture, we mutually resolve to 
labor for the good of our Order, our coun- 
try and mankind. 

3. We heartily endorse the motto: ‘In 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; 
in all things, charity.” 


SPECIFIC OBJECTS. 


3. We shall endeavor to advance our 
cause by laboring to accomplish the follow- 
ing objects: 

'o develop a better and higher manhood 
and womanhood among ourselves. To en- 
hance the comforts and attractions of our 
homes, and strengthen our attachments to 
our D eeprey o foster mutual under- 
standing and co-operation. To maintain 
inviolate our laws, and to emulate each 
other in labor, to hasten the good time 
coming. To reduce our expenses, both in- 
dividual and corporate. To buy less and 

roduce more, in order to make our 
arms self-sustaining. To diversify our 
crops, and crop no more than we can 
cultivate. To condense the weight of our 
exports, selling less in the bushel and more 
on hoof and in fleece; less in lint, and more 
in warp and woof. To systematize our 
work, and calculate intelligently on prob- 
abilities. To discountenance the credit 
system, the mortgage system, the fashion 
system and every other system tending to 
prodigality and bankruptcy. 

We propose meeting together, talking to- 
gether, working together, buying together, 
selling together, and, in general, acting to- 
gether for our mutual protection and ad- 
vancement, as occasion may require. We 
shall avoid litigation as much as possible 
by arbitration in the Grange. e shall 
constantly strive to secure entire harmony, 
good will, vital brotherhood among our- 
selves, and to make our order perpetual. 
We shall earnestly endeavor to suppress 
personal, local, sectional and national 
projudiogs. all unhealthy rivalry, all sel- 
sh ambition. Faithful adherence to 
these principles will insure our mental, 
moral, social and material advancement. 

BUSINESS RELATIONS. 

4, For our business interests, we desire to 
bring producers and consumers, farmers 
and manufacturers, into the most direct 
and friendly relations possible. Hence we 
must dispense with a surplus of middle- 
men, not that we are unfriendly to them, 
but we do not need them. Their surplus 
and their exactions diminish our profits. 

We wage no aggressive warfare against 

any other interests whatever. On the con- 
trary, all our acts and all our efforts, so far 
as business is concerned, are not only for 
the benefit of the producer and consumer, 
but also for all other interests that tend to 
bring these two parties into speedy and 
economical contact. Hence we hold that 
transportation companies of every kind are 
necessary to our success, and their inter- 
ests are intimately connected with our in- 
terests and harmonious action is mutually 
advantageous, keeping in view the first 
sentence in our declaration of prigciples of 
action, that ‘Individual happiness depends 
upon general um om. 
_ We shall, therefore, advocate for every 
State the increase in every practicable 
way, of all facilities for transporting 
cheaply to the seaboard, or between home 
producers and consumers, all the produc- 
tions of our country. We adopt it as our 
fixed purpose to ‘open out the channels in 
nature’s great arteries, that the life blood 
of commerce may flow pee 

We are not enemies of railroads, naviga- 
ble and feriao ting, canals, nor of any cor- 
poration that will advance our industrial 
interests, nor of any laboring classes. 

In our noble Order there is no com- 
munism, no agrarianism. 

We are opposed to such spirit and man- 
agement of any corporation or enterprise 
as tends to oppress the ple and rob them 
of their just profits. e are not enemies 
to capital, but_ we oppose the tyranny of 
monopolies. We long tosee the antagonism 
between capital and labor removed by 
common consent, and by an enlightened 
Sstatesmanship worthy of the nineteenth 
century. We are opposed to excessive 
salaries, high. rates of interest and_ex- 
orbitant per cent profits in trade. They 
greatly increase our burdens, and do not 
bear a proper proportion to the profits of 
producers. We desire only self-protection, 
and the protection of every true interest 
of our land, by legitimate transactions, 
legitimate trade and legitimate profits. 


EDUCATION. 


We shall advance seegeret of education 
among ourselves, and for our ohitdren, by 
all just means within our power. e 
especially advocate for our agricultural 
and industrial colleges, that practical 
agriculture, domestic science, and all the 
arts which adorn the home, be taught in 
their courses of study. 

THE GRANGE NOT PARTISAN. 

5. We emphatically and sincerely assert 
the oft-repeated truth taught in our organic 
law, that the Grange—National, State, or 
Subordinate —is not a political or party or- 
ganization. No Grange, if true to its obli- 
gations, can discuss partisan or sectarian 
questions, nor call litical conventions, 
hor nominate candidates, nor even discuss 
their merits in its meetings. 

Yetthe principles we teach underlie all 





the whole political atmosphere of our 
ecantey. For we seek the greatest good of 
all. 
We must always bear in mind that no one, 
by eer | a Patron of Husbandry, gives 
up that inalienable right and duty which 
belongs to every American citizen, to take 
® proper interest in the politics of his coun- 


ry. | 

On the contrary, it is right for every 
member to do all in his power legitimately 
to influence for good the action of any polit- 
ical party to which he belongs. It is his 
duty todo all he can in his own party to 
put down bribery, corruption and trickery; 
to see that none but competeut, faithful 
and honest men, who will pace ty | 
Stand by our interests,a1e nominated for all 
positions of trust; and to have carried out 
the principle which should always charac- 
terize every Patron, that 


THE OFFICE SHOULD SEEK THE MAN, AND 
NOT THE MAN THE OFFICE. 


We acknowledge the broad principle that 
difference of opinion is no crime, and hold 
that. “progress toward truth is made b 
differences of opinion,’ while “the fault 
lies in bitterness of controversy.” 

We desire a proper equality, equity and 
fairness; protection for the weak; restraint 
ope the strong; in short, justly distribut- 

burdens a instly distributed power. 
These are American ideas, the very essence 
of American independence, and to advocate 
the contrary is unworthy of the sons and 
daughters of an American Republic. 

e cherish the belief that sectionalism is 
and of right should be, dead and buried 
with the past. Our work is for the present 
and the future. In our agricultural broth- 
erhood and its purposes, we shall recognize 
no North, no South, no East, no West. 

It is reserved by every Patron, as the 
right of a freeman, to affiliate with any 
Le that will best carry out his princi- 
ples. : 
OUTSIDE CO OPERATION. 

6. Ours being a peculiarly farmers’ insti- 
tution, we cannot admit all to our ranks. 

Many are excluded by the nature of our 
organization, not because they are profes- 
sional men, or artisans, or laborers, but be- 
cause they have not a sufficient direct in- 
térest in tilling the soil, or may have some 
interest in conflict with our purposes. But 
we appeal to all good citizens for their 
cordial co-operation to assist in our efforts 
toward reform, that we may eventually re- 
move from our midst the last vestige of 
tyranny and corruption. 

We hail the genera! desire for fraternal 
harmony, equitable compromises, and 
earnest co-operation, as an omen of our 
future success. 

CONCLUSION. 

7. It shall be an abiding principle with 
us to relieve any of our oppressed and 
suffering brotherhood by any means at our 
command. 

Last, but not least, we proclaim it among 
our purposes to inculcate a peepee appreci- 
ation of the abilities and sphere of woman, 
as is indicated by admittin 
bership and position in our Order. 

Imploring the continued assistance of 
our Divine Master to guide us in our work, 
we here pledge ourselves to faithful and 
harmonious labor for all future time, to re- 
turn by our united efforts to the wisdom, 
justice, fraternity and political purity of 
our forefathers. 





THE GRANGE IN OTHER STATES. 





R. L. Holman, of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Ohio State Grange, is in correspondence 
to arrange an exchange of surplus products 
at first hands, between the Granges of 


Ohio and Illinois, in the way of grass seeds, 
seed corn and potatoes, mill feed, etc., so 
the farmer who has products to sell, and 
the farmer who needs to buy can serve 
each other to mutual profit. In the same 
line, the Pomona Grange, of Aroostook 
county, Maine, has a committee to furnish 
choice brands of seed potatoes to western 
Granges. pe 

The report on co-operation to the State 
Grange, in Illinois, showed that Riverside 
Grange has made co-operative purchases of 
$12,640 worth of flour and feed, in carload 
lots, for its members, and that on the vari- 
ous purchases a net saving of $3,160 has 
been made. Also that Manhattan Grange, 
Will county, Illinois, saved its members 
$3,600 in one year’s co-operative purchases. 
Among the items were 1,500 tons of coal 
40,000 pounds of binder twine, 7 cars of 
flour, 3 cars of feed and salt. 


The Subordinate orem meetings held: 


in Connecticut in one hundred and twenty- 
five or one hundred and thirty places about 
twice a month the year round, and oftener 
in fall and winter, are a bright wave of 
help in our agricultural communities and 
have done much to encourage and uplift 
them, While their main object is educa- 
tional, yet they are eminently social and 
are generally popular with the young 
people. Many a boy and girl has grown up 
to love the country because for him or her 
there has been a Grange init. The cones 
is a secret society, it is true, but that ought 
not to be an objection toit. There is only 
secrecy.enough about it to hold it together 
as an organization.—Hartford Times. 

The elevating and educational work of 


the Grange is forcibly illustrated in the re- 


ports of State Grange officers. Many of 
these reports are of a high literary order 
and show a grasp of thought and compre- 
hension of the subject presented that would 
be a credit to national officers. The 
Grange is bringing to the front a class of 
reading, thinking men and women of ster- 
ling integrity and upright character who 
are an honor to ir pore 

OState{Granges in: all parts of the country 
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H. Brigham for secretary of 
agriculture. The Subordinate Granges are 
now taking up the matter and petitions in 
favor of Col. Brigham are going forward 
by the hundreds. This spontaneous move- 
ment is having its effect upon the poli- 
ticians of the country who begin to realize 
that so formidable a movement calls for 
some recognition. The eminent fitness of 
Col. Brigham for the position,and the al- 
most unanimous backing which he receives 
from the farming population, cannot fail 
strongly to impress the president-elect, and 
to have some influence in determining his 
choice for a cabinet officer. 





COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





The burning question of the hour in edu- 
cational circles is the question of how to 
improve the condition of the rural schools. 

The brightest minds throughout the na- 
tion are now being -focused upon this most 
important matter. 


The relations between rural communities 
and their schools are extremely faulty and 
must be amended before the best results 
can be expected. Comparatively few of the 

arents ever see the school in session and 

ave but a faint idea of its work. This is 
most unfortunate and the influence of this 
apparent carelessness on the part of parents 
is detrimental to the interests of the school. 
It shows its effect in the dreary and unin- 
viting appearance of many rural school- 
houses, whose surroundings are barren of 
any attempt in the way of beautifying the 
grounds or buildings and whose interiors 
are devoid of any approach toward decora- 
tion or adornment. Patrons, these things 
ought not so to be. The schoolhouse 
should be the center of attraction in every 
rural community. 

Trees and flowers should adorn its 
grounds and these the children should be 
taught to Pe dpe and to cultivate. Not 
ohly should the parents manifest their in- 
terest in the schools — Cah. visits, but 
the mutual relations between the parents 
and the schools shoald be so intimate and 
cordial that all embarressment on the part 
of the pupils, when the elders of the com- 
munity are present during tneir exercises, 
would wholly pass away and a feeling of 
confidence be established in its place. 

The fact that children are admitted to 
the Grange at the age of 14 and are at once 
encouraged to take a part in its literary 
exercises, together with the periodica: oc- 
currence in many Granges of “Children’s 
Night,” when the very youngest are upon 
the-program,is doing much to establish this 
feeling of intimacy and mutual sympathy 
hetween the elders of the community and 
the pupils of our rural schools. This is a 
step in the right direction and one that 
should be extended to the greatest length 
warranted by sound discretion. 

In the present system of education in our 
rural schools the principle of esthetics is 
almost entirely ignored and very little, if 
any, attention is paid to the encouragement 
of polite deportment. The condition of the 
schoolhouse, its out-buildings, yard and 
surroundings is such as to tend to stifle all 

rowth of the love for the pure and the 

autiful, while the uncouth manners al- 
lowed on the part of toomany of the pu- 
pils, exert an influence contrary to the 
cultivation of ladylike and gentlemanly 
decorum. 

We do not want our children to become 
dudes, but, with the great improvement in 
culture in the average farm home, brought 
about largely through the influence of the 
Grange, the time has come, when, in our 
rural schools, some attention should be 
paid to the cultivation of refined manners 
and to the ee of the percep- 
tion of the beautiful in nature and in art.-— 
State Master Wiggin, of Maine. 





Home SEEKERS AND ONE WAY SETTLERS’ 
tickets via Wabash route. On sale first and 
third Tuesdays ineach month to and in- 
cluding May 18th, 97. To points in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas, 
Western Colorado and the Northwest. For 
particulars address Wabash City Office, No. 
9 Fort St. West, Detroit. 





A Practical Edacation at Home. 


Every ambitious young man and woman feels 
the need of a thorough training for the practical 
affairs of life, but few understand that they may 
secure this education during their spare hours at 
their own homes. For ten years past the well- 
known Bryant & Stration Business College, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has made a specialty of teaching Book- 
keeping, Business Forms, Penmanship, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Business Law, Letter Writing Ste- 
nography, etc., by mail, and has qualified hundreds 
of young men and women for good paying business 
positions. The terms are reasonable and the in- 
struction is thorough, practical and complete, and 
is arranged so as not to interfere with one’s occupa- 
tion. It gives just the kind of training everyone 
needs for success in business life. Being well ac- 
quainted with this school, we heartily commend it 
to our readers. Full particulars and a free trial 
lesson may be secured by addressing Mr.C. L. 
Bryant, Sec’y, No. 22 College Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 





FERNY 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER is a National 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit- 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the more important questions appertain- 
ing tothe cultivation of economic and orna- 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 
ods, etc. The best writers in the country. It 
aimstoinstruct every member of the household. 
1 pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 

’ year. Trial subscription of five weekg 
for 10cents. Specimen copies free. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, New Yor« Crrv. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR & TESTIMONIALS TO 


The Gitaway Harrow @ "sa 
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ag THE FIRST AND ONLY 
PRACTICAL 


BEAN PICKER 


FOR FARM AND 
WAREHOUSE USE. 


Machines sent on ap- 
proval. Send for circular. 


# BACON MF’G CO., 


NATIONAL BLOCK, 
PONTIAC, - MICH. 







































































A HORSE BUYER 


He usually proceeds with caution. Ifa stranger 
should offer him a well known animal ata “‘cut rate”’ 
he would insist on a billof sale from the former owner. 
Wise.fence buyers who are offered the Coiled Spring 
article by other parties should ask to see a licence from 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE, 
Howl ny co rr ey heey 
For further information, write to the 


UNION FENCE CO., De Kalb, Ill, 
SNOT Marshall’s 
Catarrh 










¥. O. KEITH. Mfr.. Clevelan 


SOUTHERN * AS 


HOMES IN 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on reason- 
able terms, fruit, vegetable and field cropfarms. Great 
roduction. markets. Diversified crops. 
ravel via Frisco Line from St. Louis. [For land 
Hiterata ekai excursion rates and full information, 
write THE AMERICAN LAND SOMES... 
511 Pine Street, . LOUIS, MO, 


5 6666666 


SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH 


ARAUSERS LIQUID EXTRACT SHOKE 
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Fruit crat-> and baskets. 
ISTAR STRAWBERRY | 





on TREES— 
FRUITS, ROSES, VINES, SHRUBS, by 
buying of REID. Reid’sstock will respond 
to every need of every class of fruit grow- 


big reductions. 
novelties. Fully illustrated catalog free. Esti- 
mates upon large quantities given if requested. 
REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 














Small lots at small prices, big lots at 
Best standard sorts, choicest 






ELDORADO BLACKBERRY} 
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C-EASTERN GRAPES IN SEATTLE. 
, Cepespondonce between Frank T. Swett, 
grape for“ of Martinez, Cal., an 
Rosine Co., a commission house of Se- 
attle, Washington, develops — interesting 
facts ‘regarding the shipment and sale of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York grapes 
in the State of Washington. The varieties 
are Concord mostly, with a few Delaware, 
acked in 10-pound covered baskets with a 


“ LIVER GAVE TO THE WORLD THE CHILLED PLOW” 


4 and it has saved more money to the farmers of America 
than any other implement ever produced 


Oliver Chilled PLOWS 


Are the Best on Earth. 





oe 












——. 


Potash 


is a necessary and important 
ingredient of complete fer- 


andle. They arrive in good condition and The Nos. “4: . 
sell at from 30 to 40 cents per basket to re- 98 and Siised tilizers. Crops of all kinds 
tailers. These grapes cost from 8 to 10 and steel beam . 
cents per basket at the ship pping point, East, plows fitted with Non- : require a properly balanced 
and the freight is from $1.72 to $1.74 per 100 breakable Steel Standards 
pounds. Cars carry 3,000 baskets to the and the Celebrated No. 40 meet manure. The best 


car, there being no strips or stays needed, 
as the baskets pack like pricks. The re- 
frigeration charge is nominal, being $7.50 
for ice east of St. Paul, and no further 
charge to place of destination. It is claim- 
ed that this fruit holds up better during 
transit, and longer after arrival, than 
grapes from California. Messrs. Goodwin 

Co. claim that California rail shipments 



































Scientific 
Bean Picker 


Can pick four times 
as much as on the 
table. 

» It will pay you to 
investigate. 


MILLER BROS., 
Rochester, Mich. 


y bUGGIE sn 


RST. and Saddles shipped COD. 
anywhere to anyone eith 
privilege to examine at low- 
xy» est wholesale prices. Guar- 
— RA = anteed as represented or 
; <P SS) money refunded. Send for 
ZEA CROs 






































illustrated catalogand testi- 
monials Free. ‘ty in ES) 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren 8t., 








We sell direct to 


pis 8. B. ae..? 


““ ee 08 
Sulky Plow........ 
Riding Gang Picwi.0 


town big to hel, us 

s e. 

tell ail about it. _ 

HAPGOOD PLOW ‘c0.. 
Box A& Alton, Ili. 










all requirements ‘and cannot rte 
equalled. , 

















TOOL CHESTS FREE 


Containing of first-class quality (guaranteed) eve: tooh— Ax Saws and Planes included—necessary 
to to ropa veces les, machines or build a house. Three rom it stamps and the name of this pa; 
for particulars. Powell Fertilizer 7 & Chemical Co., Baltimore, 


NEW PEACHES | 


—Triumph, Greensboro, Sneed, Fitzgerald and Bokara No. 3. 


NEW CHESTNUTS —Numbo, Paragon, Ridgley. For descri tion of 


these and other Fruits, Ornamental Trees,S ar 
' Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 


Send forour valuable free catalogue, a 
book of 168 pa ges, = size. One of the most, if not the most complete 
assortments in merica. bouta 


uarter ofa million PEACH still unsold. 
Many other things in s snaetien. 




















eeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc. postpaid. Safe 


-rrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by freight or express. 
43rd Year. 1000 A Acres. 32 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 127 Painesville, O 


SEEDS. 


NEW CROP 
GET MY PRICES. te for Special Wholesale Pri 













The BEST Seed Potatoes, | "28 PATENTS FREE. 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage 
































More Days ana maxe 
More Mopey tan ny 


other, and there mee a 
scientific reason for it 


explained in our Free CleK21~ 


of encttte. so 4 ‘delivered Stang Be station. 
No. 2, lgth. 23g : Xo. 2. 2: a 
; 02.38 oe 

Samples 5c. 
c.C. STELLE, 81 Fifth Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


CUT YOUR WOOD 


No.1. Length 25 ins. 
var 4 has 4, +. 





















With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in iC 
hours. Send for FREE nn.6 ont showing nett IMPROVEMENTS 
and ping from tho Tr secures agency. 


inst _orde: 
FOLDING SAWING. MACHINE © co., 
, Chieage, Ll. 


THIS MILL. | DIFF ENT 








the ‘armer at con — ey, and 
i and iis07 Seed Annual. 
oe yg Ree gg CASH can be made handling my Reliable Seeds in your section. Write quick for terms and ae itchaae tedorite, rer. 
samples. FRANK TTLES, Grower of} Farm and Garden Seeds, Rochester, N. Y. o make 6 sizes of t- 


E )Y power mills from 2 to 25 H.P.) 
=~ D.N.P. Bowsher, South Bend, Ind. 








cha 
it for you without expense. Our charges are the low- 
est and terms easy, while work is guaranteed. Largest 
and most successful egency. in America. American 
Patent and Investment Co ain Office, Detroit, Mich 


Largest grower of seed toes in "america. 
Prices low. Write him for Nouloom illustrated 
catalog. Free to all. Describes the latest, best 
new ona standard varieties. 









ver Harrow..... 9.00 
So ae ores 
soo otber things as | FARM and GARDEN SEEDS ‘wir 500 INVENTIONS WANTED. Cyclone ene” Seeder 
' gheep. wg, PK cata- ’ Send us description or sketch of your invention and timothy, clover and all 
logue Free. We want | are grown on Michigan New Muck Lands, by | we will advise you whether it is patentable free of any Ne peote herfecth oven. 26 
HARRY W. HAMMO Seedsial, Decatur, Mich. arge. Procure your patent through us and we will sell o a day. Saves % labor 3 
200. in use. Sent on 


| trial. Special price and cir- 
eA ars Tree, POHAMPION 
i] SEEDER CO., Urbana, Ind. 
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under ice cannot compete with steamer 
shipments, as the freight by the latter is of Potash. ase 
nyse arn premente boese Au a 
st 20th, wit o grapes, following a All about Potash—the results of i actual a 
fittle later with Pennsylvania, and early in periment on the best farms in pio vt world 
ms yond N ag Rh a aye ap told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
ping s e Pacific Coast in car lots mail free to any farmer in America who will 
practically, without refrigeration charges, THE BES FEED ] FARTH spicata cag 
- while we in California are shipping grapes} n GERMAN KALI WORKS, : 
to all of the above named States, but by no ap bap Wy Wena = siete ena ™ Wheel and Pulley for 93 Nassau St., New Y. 
, driving by Sweep, Tread or Steam P Has all ow York, k 
means without refrigeration. It certaini yy tae .~ —— ates Gupeere: —- ——- ; 
ge n. e nly ments of Smalley Cutters, Safety Fly Wheel and Pulley, Controllable ‘ < / T 
seems ridiculous, from a business —- Feed Rollers, Patent Drop Leaf Table, Reversible Steel Cutting Plate, Te RB eaten ‘ 
int,at least,that California cannot supply etc. Smalley goods for ‘97 will embrace Ensilage and Fodder Cutters THE BAN ALL Harrow M 
er home markets. It looks very much | of large size, furnished if desired with our new Corn Shredding and STEEL ca 
a case of ““I‘he nearer the church, the — Corn Husking attachments; Smalley Powers for the Farm—Sweep, Tana & Pores, $40. ! 
ther from God.”—California Fruit Grower. | Tread or Steam; Smalley Wood Saws, Smalley Farm Feed Mills. Hand only, 638. . 
Every person interested/in high grade farming should have our : : 
catalogues, prices and special introduction offer for ’97. i 
Wuen writing to advertisers please mention that SMALLEY MFG. CO., MANITOWOC, WIS, | pe 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicHIGAN J Has no castings tob k to 
ettene 4 reak. Hasno wood 
Sy to o rot. jiarrows, deep or shallow. An f fa 
- a = — estroyer. Smooths r 
the op and breaks th § t ; I 
The Only Patented Riding Wheel AS P IN’ WA i 2 and simplest ever known. Pays for it= : q 
Improved ) self the firs ill last. a life- k Ih 
© > time. Write for proof of these oe i al 
_ RODER cK. EAN M'F’C C q 
HARROW J . 71 Park Street, MANSFIELD, oars. 
SOECCE SCE HELESSCECOCCESCOCE 
A a . 
wonderful im- 4 tl 
provement. ecessful record of fourteen years. Astmiiinaland ti 
The wheels s carry the the ‘Ki ing of Eokate cman erg tenn ypne bye d Lay ever. 
me high a utomatically marks, ps and covers in oneo 
gronad, poking it the. une draft Harrow in the — doing ten men’s work. fi AND SH RE DDERS 
bag my aD agg) yt FS ld Ge LSDe. Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, Cutters, Have a suc- . 
A golden opportunity Sprayers, Sorters, etc., free. consful rece it 
$e cleo manufacture Ot ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 36 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. Have the a 
nei ° largest ca- t 
be_ deceived. _ Insist o pacities and 
AGENTS WA NTED. Catalogue free. t 
HENCH & DROMCOLD, fore Pa. ran the easi: 
est. Goa 
es, W 
witho os ] 
SAV mith. or 
p 
ph money your own grain that’s worth cultivating at all should be cultivated with the“PLANET gorsters. ¢ 
GRAIN IS DIGESTED. JR.” 12-Tooth Harrow. The handiest tool under the sun for gar- FREE cat- 
3 eollS hogs need deners and berry growers. Cultivates as deep or as shallow as you alogue of 
== t w .where the wish—in wide rows or narrow, at your will. Has a foot-lever pul- Cutters f 
ne verizer for preparing ground for seed drilling and plant setting. 8 and Corn 7 
3 Yoel clentiil IC his season’s improvements include an attachment hellers. 
2 for ae strawberry runners. RET Uae 8 J.K.WILDER & SONS, Monroe, Mich: : 
e4 tr eer fonr sizes, cultivating methods and tools. Mailed FREE. k 
= thao od tT LS S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Mdrket Street, PHILADELPHI 2 5 Im roved 
B eS 0 S S ut 
Catalog FREE. THE FOOS MFG. pera eeermaray 0. Eureka ap po § s 
One Person with-the EF: ah aT Ses TTeP 
We have a . plan by which armers can get 
every day f I 


ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. | 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 
—practically indestructible. 

Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
SENT ON TRIAL To be returned at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole M?f°r, ® | 


Wine: 3 







Tlustrated 
pamphlet if not satisfactory. mtllington, | New Jersey, a 


and 
N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 30 So. Canal St., Chicagoe 
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